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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1856, 


INEDITED APOLOGUE BY DR. FRANKLIN. 


[The following Apologue by Dr. Franklin, which is cer- 
tainly inedited in this form, was transmitted from Paris 
to a well known lady of distinction, among whose papers 
it has been found in a characteristic letter of which the 
following is a copy: —“ Voici, chere MiLady, une jolie 
petite plaisanterie de M. Franklin, que j'ai fais copier de 
la plus petite écriture possible, afin de ne pas vous ruiner 
en poste; vous la trouverez toute pleine de gayté, de 
moralité, et d’une critique légére dont vous sentirez bien la 
finesse, vous qui connaissez ce pays cy, il faut que j’em- 
brasse encore mon aimable MiLady avant de fermer mon 
paquet ; P 


mais bien vite, car j’ai peur que la poste ne parte.” 
The writer may w ell speak of it as being copied “ de la plus 
petite écriture possible,” for the w riting is almost micro- 
scopic. The substance of the Apologue is given in E —? 
in oe Spare s edition of Franklin’s collected Works, vol. 

. 177., edit. 1836, where it is entitled “ The Ephemera; 
an Emblem of Human Life. To Madame Brillon, of Passy. 
Written in 1778.” The editor adds in a note, “ The sub- 
stance of these reflections of the venerable EpHkMERA 
appeared in The Pennsylv ania Gazette, Dec. 4, 1735, in an 
essay ‘On Human Vanity.’ Franklin was then the editor 
and publisher of that paper. In its original form, the 
article purports to be a communication from some other 
person. In the above letter to the ever-memorable Bril- 
lante it was doubtless re-written from memory. It is 
much improved in this new dress, both as to diction and 
sentiment.” ] 


Avertissement. 


“ Me, B. est une dame fort aimable et qui pos- 
séde un talent distingué pour la@Musique ; elle 
demeure & Paris, ot ‘elle est en société avec M. 
Franklin. Ils avaient dans l'été de 1776 été 
passer ensemble une journée au Moulin Joli, ou 
ce méme jour voltigeait sur la rivigre un essaim 
de petites mouches, que l'on nomme éphéméres, 
et que le peuple appelle dela manne. M. Frank- 
lin les examina avec attention, et envoya le len- 
demain i M™*. B. la lettre, dont voici la traduction. 


| les faisoient parler trois ou quatre & la fois, je ne 
pus presque rien tirer de leurs discours ; je com- 
pris cependant, par quelques expressions inter- 
| rompues, que je saisissais de tems en tems, qu’ils 
| disputaient avec chaleur sur le mérite de deux 
musiciens étrangers, l'un un cousin, et l'autre un 
bourdon. Ils passaient leur tems dans ces dé- 
bats avec l'air de songer aussi peu a la briéveté 
de la vie que s’ils en avaient été assurés pour un 
mois. Heureux peuple, me dis-je, vous vivez cer- 
tainement sous un gouvernement sage, équitable, 
et modéré, puisque auc un gr ief public n'excite vos 
plaintes, et que vous n’ayez de sujet de contesta- 
tion que | la perfection ou l'imperfection d'une 
musique é trangére. 

* Je les quittai pour me tourner vers un vieillard 
a cheveux blancs, qui, seul sur une autre feuille, se 
parlait i lui-méme. Son soliloque m’amusa; je 
l’ai écrit dans l’espérance qu'il amusera de méme 
celle X qui je dois le plus sensible de tous les 
amusemens, celui des charmes de la société, et 
de I’harmonie divine de ses concerts. 

“*¢ C’etait,’ disait-il, ‘l'opinion des savans phi- 
losophes de notre race qui ont veci et fleuri long- 
tems avant notre age que ce vaste monde (le Mou- 


| lin Joli) ne pourait pas lui-méme subsister plus de 


18 heures, et je pense que cette opinion n’était pas 
sans fondement, puisque par le mouvement ap- 
parent du grand Luminaire qui donne la vie 2 
toute la nature, et qui, de mon tems, a d'une 
mani¢tre sensible considerablement décliné vers 
l’ocean * qui borne cette terre, il faut qu'il ter- 
mine son cours 2 cette époque, s‘éteigne dans . 
eaux qui nous environnent, et livre le monde 

des glaces et i des ténébres qui améneront or mt 
sairement une mort et une déstruction universelle, 
J’ai vecu dix-sept heures dans ces 18, c’est un 
grand fige, ce n'est pas moins de 1020 minuttes. 
Combien peu d'entre nous parviennent aussi loin. 
J'ai vu des gé né rations naitre, fleurir, et disparaitre. 


| Mes amis pré sens sont les enfans et les petits en- 


“Vous pouvez, ma chére amie, vous rappeller 
que lorsque nous passames derniérement cette 
heureuse journée dans les j: ardins délicieux et la 
douce société du Moulin Joly je m’arrétai dans 
une des promenades que nous fimes, et que je 
laissai quelque tems la compagnie la continuer 
sans mol; on nous avait montré un nombre infini 
de cadavres d’une pe tite espéce de mouches, que 
lon nomme é sphé meres, dont nous dit que 
toutes les rations successives étaient nées et 
mortes dans le méme jour. Il m‘arriva de re- 
marquer sur une feuille une compagnie vivante 
qui faisait la conversation. Vous savez que j’en- 
tends le langage des espéces inférieures & la notre ; 
ma trop grande application & leur étude est la 
meilleure exc use que je puisse donner du peu de 
progres que jai fait dans votre langue charmante, 
La curiosité me fit écouter les propos | de ces petites 
creatures: mais la vivacité propre & leur nation | 

| 


on 
génér 


fans des amis de ma jeunesse, qui, hélas! ne sont 
plus, et je dois bientét les suivre ; car par le cours 
de la nature je ne puis m ’attendre quoi qu’en 
bonne santé, & vivre encore plus de 7 2 huit 
minuttes; que me servent & present tous mes 
travaux, toutes mes fatigues pour faire sur cette 
feuille une provision de rosée douce que je ne 
puis vivre assez pour consumer ? que me servent 
les débats politiques dans lesquels je me suis en- 
gagé pour l'avantage de mes compatriotes habitans 
de ce buisson? ou mes recherches philosophiques 
consacrées au bien de notre espéce en général? en 
politique? que peuvent les lois sans les meeurs Pf 
le cours des minuttes rendra la génération pre- 

sente des éphéméres aussi corrompue que celle 
des autres buissons Lnans anciens, et par consé quent 








* La riviére de Seine. 
+ Quid leges sine moribus. — Horace. 
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aussi malheureuse; et en philosophie que nos pro- 
grés sont lent. Hélas! l'art est longue et la vie 
est courte.* Mes amis voudroient me consoler 
par lidée d'un nom qu’ils disent que je laisserai 
apres moi; ils disent que j'ai assez vécu pour la 
gloire et pour la nature; mais que sera la ré- 
nommée pour un éphémére qui n’existera plus ? 
l'histoire que deviendra-t-elle lorsqu’A la 18‘*™* 
heure, le monde lui-méme, le Moulin Joly tout 
entier sera arrivé 2} sa fin pour n’étre plus q’un 
amas de ruines ?’ 

“ Pour moi, aprés tant de recherches actives, il 
ne reste de bien réels que la satisfaction d’avoir 
passé ma vie dans l'intention d’étre utile, la con- 
versation aimable d’un petit nombre de bonnes 
dames éphéméres, et, de tems en tems, le doux 
sourire et quelques accords de la toujours aimable 
Brillante.” 


BAYLE AND HIS CONTINUERS. 


I saw your notice to a correspondent (2™ §S, 
i. p. 264.) on the very day on which I chanced to 
look into D'Israeli for another purpose, and I 
was struck by the account which D'Israeli gives 
of the Nouvelles de la République des Lettres. He 
tells us that Bayle abandoned this work in 1687, 
having commenced it in 1684, and published 
thirty-six volumes (months would be more accu- 
rate); that Bernard continued it with inferior 
skill, and Basnage with more success, in his His- 
toire des Ouvrages des Scavans. The odds are that 
D' Israeli means James Basnage, the author of the 
Jewish History; and not, as he ought to have 
meant, Basnage de Beauval, his brother. Mor- 
hof makes James Bernhard a continuer of Bayle’s 
Nouvelles §c., and sets down the Ouvrages des 
Scavans as a distinct work. Brunet, in his first 
edition, makes Roque and Barrin the immediate 
continuers of Bayle, and J. Bernard and J. Le 
Clere their successors. Various bibliographers 
make’ Bayle go on much longer than 1687. 

An old note, of which I neglected to mark the 
source, states that Bayle, having conducted the 
work three years, resigned it in 1687 to Beauval ; 
who shortly afterwards gave it up to Buys, by 
whom it was continued until 1709. This note 
gives, as I find, a correct account. The Preface 
of the Histoire §c., acknowledges itself as the 
continuation of the Nouvelles, gives an account of 
the change of name, and announces the retirement 
of Bayle. The title-page bears, as editor, “ Mons. 
B****, Docteur en Droit,” which, though not 
giving stars enough for either Basnage or Beau- 
val, has as many as the line will hold. Perhaps 
it was thought desirable to use a number of stars 
which might indicate Bayle. It took the name of 
Beauval’s journal, by which Chauffepié, for in- 
stance, designates it when referring to a period 





* Hippocrate. 





| in the first title-page of 1706. 





long after that at which Beauval had left it. He 
continued as B**** until September, 1690; when 
one star disappeared, and the editor became B***, 
which continued until 1709, when the work ceased. 
The number of stars now corresponds to the name 
of Buys: but this alone is inconclusive, since the 
previous number did not correspond to Beauval. 
But whereas B*** is only Doctor of Laws up to 
1705, he becomes also Fellow of the Royal Society 
On looking into 
the list of Fellows of the Royal Society, I find 


| that “ Mr. Buys, Esq., of Holland,” was elected 


in February, 1706. 

There is reason to suspect that Bayle, though 
he abandoned the active duties of editorship in 
1687, continued some assistance and superin- 
tendence even up to his death in 1706. That he 
contributed, up to 1704 at least, is certain: and 
it is also certain, that on the death of Bayle 
(December 28, 1706), the journal expired. It was 
not published during the whole of the year 1707. 
The trimestrial number for the first quarter of 
1708 appeared with B*** in the title-page, and 
an advertisement to the effect that the editor had 
been trop occupé par un autre ouvrage. We may 
safely conclude that, at Bayle’s death, the work 
dropped as a matter of course, and that the revi- 
vification was an afterthought. 

Morhof, who is perfectly correct in the few 
words he says on the Histoire §c., affirms that 
the Nouvelles i were continued up to 1718 by 
Bernhard: an@ others make the same statement. 
Will some one give a distinct account of the con- 
tinuation of the Nouvelles §&c. ? I suppose Bayle’s 
volumes (1684-87) are always considered as be- 
longing to the continuation under the same name. 
But I think it appears above that it would pro- 
bably be more correct to join these first volumes 
to the Histoire §c.: unless indeed the universal 
critic can be shown to have given as much aid 
and countenance to Bernhard, or whoever else it 
was, as to Beauval and Buys. 

It seems so likely that D'Israeli confused one 
Basnage with another, that it may be worth while 
to remind your readers that three of the name 
were known in literature at one time —James de 
Franquenei the Basnage, Henry de Beauval his 
brother, best known as editor of the Histoire §-c.; 
and Samuel de Flottemanville (another brother ?), 
who wrote against Baronius in 1692. Are there 
any more ? A. De Moreax. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


Instructions to Judges. — The instructions given 
by James II. to the judges, before they set out 
upon their circuits in the summer of 1688 (re- 
ferred to by Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 419.), are printed, 
from a copy amongst the Tanner MSS., in Gutch’s 
Collectanea Curiosa (vol. i. p. 391.). Two addi- 
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tional paragraphs, however, of much interest, re- 
lating to the seven bishops, which are not con- 
tained in the MS. used by Gutch, are supplied at 
the end of a copy existing in the Bodl. Ms. Rawl. 
A. 289., f. 129". They are as follows: 


“ His Majestie does more particularly expect and re- 
quire, that both in your charges and other discourses you 
use your utmost endeavours to satisfye all persons that 
the late proceedings against the Bishops was not in the 
Jeast intended upon the account of their religion, his 
Majestie being fully resolv’d to maintaine all his gratious 
promises to all his subjects of the Church of England, 
which he has made in his said declaration; but because 
they did, by a seditious petition offer’d to his Majestie, 
question his royall authority for granting liberty of con- 
science to all other his lo. subjects in the free exercise 
of their religion, which his Majestie is fully resolv’d to 
maintaine, as well as his royall prerogative, upon which 
the same is founded. And doubts not to prevaile to 
establish the same by a law at the next meeting of his 
parliament, notwithstanding all the opposition that either 
has or shall be made to prevent a work that is so much 
for the publick good, and common advantage of all his 
kingdomes. 

“ Lastly. His Majestie expects that you doe, with all 
diligence, inquire into and with all severity punish all 
riotts, routs, and unlawfull assemblies, either by pretence 
of bonfires or otherwise, that have happen’d within your 
severall circuites by reason of the late proceedings against 
the Bishops, or ypon any pretences which have been so 
apparently contrived and acted in affront and contempt 
both to the King’s royall authority and against the 
knowne laws of the kingdome. And that you take care 
that when you returne from your respective circuites, that 
you give his Majestie a particular and exact account 

th of the offenders, and of the punishments that you 
have inflicted upon them suitable to their demeritts; so 
that his Majestie thereby may be fully satisfyed of your 
intire zeal for his service.” 

W. D. Macray. 





The Convocation of Ireland, and “ the glorious, 
pious, and immortal,” §c. — The following curious 
message from the Upper House of the Convocation 
of the Church of Ireland to the Lower, and the 
reply of the latter, is certainly worth preserving 
in your “ Macaulay Illustrations.” It occurred in 
1710. 


“ A Message from the Upper House to the Lower, concern- 
ing a Scandalous Health, 


“ The Prolocutor. 

“ Whereas we have heard that some persons have pre- 
sumed to drink a health, as they call it, to this effect, 
viz.: ‘Plague, Pestilence, and Famine, Battle, Murder, 
and Sudden Death, to all Archbishops, Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, and all Congregations committed to their 
charge, who shall refuse to drink to the glorious memory 
of King William ;’ which words we think to be very un- 
christian, depraving the Liturgy of the Established 
Church, and highly reflecting upon all the Archbishops, 
Bishops, and Clergy of this kingdom, and their Congre- 
gations; as if they had not a due honour for the glorious 
memory of King William. (sic) 

“ We have therefore thought it fit to communicate thus 
much to you of the Lower House, and withal to desire 
and charge you that, as we are very sure none of you will 
ever be guilty of drinking any such healths yourselves, 





so you would in your several cures to the utmost of your 
power use your endeavours to discourage and prevent the 
drinking any health in so scandalous a manner. 


“ The Answer of the Lower House, 


“ May it please your Graces and Lordships, 

“T am commanded by the Lower House of Convocation 
to return their humble thanks to your Graces and Lord- 
ships for the seasonable discouragement you have given 
to the great abuse thrown upon the Clergy and the 
Liturgy of the Church, by the scandalous and unchristian 
health, as some call it, mentioned by your Lordships in 
your late message to us. 

“ We have heard, and many of us both before and since 
your Lordships’ intimation, have received full assurance 
that the said health has been publicly and frequently 
drunk; and we have always heard of it with horror and 
detestation. 

“We are humbly of opinion that persons may have a 
due honour for the late glorious King William, and a due 
sense of the many and great benefits which this king- 
dom, under Gop’s Providence, has received by him, with- 
out expressing it by drinking to his memory in so profane 
and wicked a manner. And we are further of opinion 
that such an irreligious practice tends really to dishonour 
the memory of so glorious a prince. 

“We assure your Lordships, that as we have never 
been guilty of drinking any such healths ourselves, so in 
obedience to your Lordships’ commands, we will in our 
several cures, to the utmost of our power, use our endea- 
vours to discourage and prevent it in others. 

“ And that these our endeavours may prove the more 
effectual, we will not only inform them what great dis- 
honour such a scandalous practice brings upon religion, 
but also that it is, as we apprehend, directly against the 
Statute of Uniformity, 1 Eliz., prohibiting under severe 
penalties all persons from declaring or speaking anything 
in derogation, depraving, or despising the Liturgy of the 
Church. 

“ Joun STEARNE, Prolocutor.” 
A Reply to a Vindication of a Letter in a 
Pamphlet called Partiality Detected, Dublin, 
1710, pp. 111, 112. 


This certainly was not very solemn business to 
lay before a national synod. We must only hope 
that when the Convocation of the Church of Ire- 
land meets again, it will have some questions of 
greater moment laid before it than even the most 
correct way of drinking “the glorious, pious, 
and immortal memory,” &c. 

WutuiaM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 





EARLY ENGLISH WRITERS ON COMMERCIAL AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

In “N. & Q.” (1* S. xi. 224.) [had occasion to 
mention Thomas Mun’s England's Treasure by 
Forraign Trade. Ihave now to communicate a 
Note on the same author's previous work, A Dis- 
course of Trade from England unto the East 
Indies. 

Mr. M°Culloch, in several of his works, has 
referred to the second edition of Mun’s discourse, 
published in 1621, but has at the same time ex- 
pressed himself (though generally in an inquiring 
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manner) as entertaining an idea that the first 
edition is dated 1609. 

I could satisfactorily have answered this in the 
negative, and from the undeniable evidence of my 
own copy of the work, that the supposed date of 
1609 is a mistake ; and that the first edition, as 
well as the second, is dated 1621. 

The title-page of the first edition runs thus: 

“A Discourse of Trade from England unto the East 
Indies : Answering to diuerse ee i which are usually 

made against the same. By T. M. London : printed by 
Nicholas Okes for John Py & 1621.” (4to., pp. 58.) 

The fact that the publication of this work forms 
almost an epoch in the history of commercial 
principles, and that the date of 1609, quoted 
doubtingly by Mr. M‘Culloch, is quoted posi- 
tively by some foreign writers, would constitute a 
sufficient reason for this Note; but I am the 
more induced to submit it now from the following 
circumstance. The Political Economy Club, one 
of the most distinguished private literary and 
scientific societies of the metropolis, and which 
includes amongst its forty members many of the 
first political economists and statesmen of the day, 
has, with a true regard to the objects of its founda- 
tion, devoted a portion of a surplus fund at its 
disposal to the editing, for distribution to its 
members and their immediate friends, one hundred 
copies of a handsome octavo volume of reprints of 
rare and valuable Commercial and Politico-Eco- 
nomical Tracts by early writers, as Mun, Fortrey, 
North, &c. 

The preface to this volume has been written by 
Mr. M‘Culloch, and the tracts contained in it 
were chosen by that gentleman from his own 
library. Mun’s Discourse, §c., is reprinted from 
the second edition, and Mr. M°Culloch again 
refers to the first edition as stated to have ap- 
peared in 1609. 

I trust that the present Note, in correction of 
that date, may not entirely escape any future 
editor of Mun’s works. On the subject of the 


early East Indian trade, and of the controversial | 


pamphlets it gave'rise to, there are several biblio- 
graphical notes in Mr. Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land; and, to indicate to your readers that the 
question of the export of bullion from England to 
the East Indies is by no means an exhausted, or 
merely antiquarian, —- but a topic of 
existing importance, I may refer them to the 
paper which will appear in the next number of 
the Statistical Society’s Journal, contributed by 
Colonel Sykes, the chairman elect of the East 
India Company. Frep. Henprixs. 





RARE BOOKS RELATING TO IRELAND, ETC. 


I send you the names of a few rare books, 
mostly relating to Ireland, from the Catalogue of 











Miscellaneous Books, which will be sold this week 
at the Literary Sale Rooms, Anglesea Street, 
Dublin. Should you approve of the list, it may 
be well to give it a permanent record in “N.& 
Q.,” as 1 have no doubt many of the articles will 
interest your readers : — 


9. The Magazine <q Magazines (printed in Limerick). 

5 ~ various. 
Drake’ 8 

eA 1703. 
39, Barrymore’s (Earl of) Life (curious and rare). 

London, i793. 

61. Lynch’s Historical Treatise of the Travels of Noah 
into Europe. London. 1601. 

A most rare book, alinost unique, by Lynch, an Irishman 
of Galway. This copy is from the library of the late 
William 1V., when Duke of Clarence, and has his book- 
plate. 

76. Dunton’s Dublin Seuffle. London. 1699. 

99. Plates of the Battle of the Boyne, and various 
others relative to Irish History (exceedingly rare). La 
Haye. 

100, Vitz-Gerald’s Cork Remembrancer (rare). Cork. 
1783." 

101. Walsh’s (Father Peter) Four Letters to Persons 
of Quality (searce). 1686. 

125. Flores omnium pené Doctorum qui tum in Theo- 
logia, tum in Philosophia hactenus claruerint, per Tho- 
mam Hibernicum, vellum (scarce). Lugd. 1567. 

127. Beling (R.) Vindiciarum Catholicorum Hiberniz, 
Autore Philopatro Irendo (very rare). Paris. 1650. 

175. Amusing Summer Companion to Glanmire 
(scarce), Cork. 1814, 

176. Frowde’s (Captain Neville of Cork) Life and Ex- 
traordinary Adventures (rare). Berwick. 1792. 

197. Carleton’s (Bp.) Thankfall Remembrance of God’s 
Mercie, in an Historical Collection of the Great and Mer- 
cifull Deliverances of the Church and State since the 


Historia Anglo-Scotica (very rare), 


Gospell beganne here to flourish from the beginning of 


Queene Elizabeth, illustrated with very curious Plates 

relating to Ireland (excessively rare). London. 1630. 
201. Talbot’s (R. C. Archbp. of Dublin) Treatise on 

Religion and Government (very scarce). 1670. 

213. Edmundson’s (William) Journal, containing va- 
rious Scenes and Transactions in Ireland (scarce). Dublin. 
1715. 

227. Turner’s (Dawson) Thirty-six Etchings of Irish 
Antiquities (unpublished). 1830. 

It is almost impossible that another copy of this should 
ever turn up for sale, fifteen copies only having been 
printed for private distribution, as will be seen by re- 
ferring to back of title-page. This copy, which be- 
longed to the author, Dawson Turner, has his autograph, 
and a list of the parties to whom the fifteen copies 
were presented, in his handwriting Nearly all the 
copies have since passed into public libraries. 

231. Cavallerius (J. B. de) de Ecclesie Anglicane 
Trophza, Plates of English Martyrs. Roma. 1583. 

An excessively rare work, containing the martyrdom of 
various English and Irish Saints, and also a curious 
view of a street in Canterbury pillaged by the Danes. 
246. Herbert’s (Thos.) Travels into Africa, Asia, &c. 

Plates. London. 1638. 

Contains a curious history of the discovery of America by 
a-Welshman, above 300 years before Columbus. 


256. Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland, by Harris. 2 vols. 
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Beautifal copy, with all the plates, russia, extra gilt. 

Dublin. 1739. 

This splendid copy of Ware belonged to the celebrated 
Pugin, and has his medieval book-plate. It formerly 
belonged to John Carpenter, R. C. Archbishop of Dublin, 
and has in the second volume his book-plate and arms, 
with a verse beautifully written by him in the Irish 
character. All the plates complete. Plates and seals, 
&c., connected with the see of Cashel, inserted. 

269. Poncii ‘Joannis, Hyberni Corcagiensi; Ordinis 
Minorum) Integer Philosophizw Cursus ad Mentem Scoti. 
Half calf. Paris. 1649. 

Extremely rare; not noticed by Lowndes, &c. The 
author wrote several very rare books relating to Irish 
history in controversy with Sir R. Beling. 

274. Liber de Vita et Honestate Clericorum ; very early 
printed, first page illuminated, good copy. Ven. 1489. 

300. Life and Death of John Atherton, Lord Bishop of 
Waterford and Lismore. London. 1641. 

Excessively rare; curious woodcuts of the execution of 
the bishop and his proctor. 


305. Treland’s Complaint and England’s Pitie (a most 


rare tract). London. 1641. 
309. The Man of Manners, or Plebeian Polished. 
London. 1740. 


A most extraordinary pamphlet, containing, among other 
things, “ The Irishman’s Caution in refusing to look at 
the Corpse of his dead Countrymen,” &c. 

619. Payne’s Exposition of the Irish Exchange (4 

privately printed pamphlet). Wells. 1806. 

621. Stary. Life of Thomas Stary, one of the People 

called Quakers. Folio. Newcastle. 1747. 

Very scarce; contains accounts of curious occurrences in 
Dublin, Wexford, Cork, Malo, Clonmel, and other 
places, 1698—1716. In Cashel he was opposed by 
Archbishop Palliser; at Thurles a curious scene occurs 
between him and the curate; besides a variety of other 
interesting incidents. 

657. Walsh’s Miscellanies (scarce). Dublin. 176i. 
660. Irish Ballads, a Collection of Old Irish Songs, 
neatly half bound. Waterford. 
R. H. 


March 17. 





NOTES ON THE FLEUR-DE-LIS. 
¥, ° = ¢ > 
(Continued from p. 246.) 


We now proceed to the question of the intro- 
duction and use of the fleur-de-lis as a charge in 
the arms of the sovereigns of Great Britain, in 
those of their alliances, and of their subjects, either 
by concession, hereditary claim, or by question- 
able adoption. It already appears that, in France, 
this charge was of a character entirely royal, and 
it may fairly be inferred that its earliest employ- 
ment in Egypt was connected with the same dis- 
tinctive superiority, since the sphinx, on whose 
head it appears, was invariably the representative 
of kingly dignity. (Wilkinson, i. 416.) It may 
be added farther, that its royal import was addi- 
tionally confirmed by the grant of the “ tressure 
flory counterflory,” made by Charlemagne, then 
Ewperor and King of France, in the year 792 











| it is true, be easily comprehended. 


(Clarke), to Achaius, King of Scotland, as a badge 
and memorial of their ancient alliance, and “ to 
shew that the French lilies should defend and 
guard the Scotch lion.” In the year 1371 this 
royal tressure was doubled by King Robert 
Stewart, in approval of the French alliance, 
which he renewed with Charles V., then King of 
France. Alexander Nisbet says that the double 
tressure was anciently conceded to none but such 
as had matched with, or were descendants from, 
some of the daughters of the royal family. (See 
Porny.) In the following notes this tressure is 
admitted as an equivalent to the fleur-de-lis; and 
it may be here stated, that as this latter charge is 
the present sole object of inquiry, other ordi- 
naries, and even the tinctures which belong to 
the respective shields, are generally omitted, as 
irrelevant to our purpose. 

It may be considered a singular fact, that a 
charge so thoroughly of royal origin, adopted as 
such from a foreign country, and now, out of 
respect to that country, abandoned by the sove- 
reigns of Great Britain, should have so very ex- 
tensive a prevalence in the common shields of this 
country. Its permissive use as an honourable 
augmentation for services performed, and its here- 
ditary transmission on such account, or even 
through remote royal alliance or descent, may, 
But the 
formidable array of names which thus claim one 
or other of these distinctive rights almost pre- 
cludes their admission into a work like “N.& 
Q.” As, however, they have, though still perhaps 
incomplete, been brought together with consider- 
able trouble, and may admit of many subdivisions, 
I shall take the liberty of submitting successively, 
for insertion in your pages, a catalogue derived 
from the following sources, of those who carry the 
fleur-de-lis, or the- royal double tressure F. C. 
of Scotland : . 

1. A chronological list taken from Heylin’s 
Help to English History (ed. 1773). 

2. A list from Dansey’s splendid Zdlustrations on 
the English Crusaders. 

3. The same from Burke's Peerage and Baro- 
netage (ed. 1846). 

4. The same from Burke’s Landed Gentry. 

5. Ditto from an unpublished and unfinished 
“ Heraldic Dictionary,” by (the late) T, D. Fos- 


| broke, M.A., F.A.S., with the extracts from which 


I have been supplied by the courtesy of his son- 
in-law, C. R. Court, Esq., and the kind labours of 
his granddaughter Miss F. F. C. 

In these several lists some repetitions, no doubt, 
occur. They are, however, permitted to remain, 
either as supplying confirmatory authority, or as 
chronologically explanatory, in some instances, of 
the original ground of adoption. Where this is 
not apparent, it would be of historical interest to 
receive from the bearers of the charge precise in- 
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formation on this subject of inquiry. To prevent 
repetitions a subjoined note* supplies various 
abbreviations which have been adopted in the 
case of those words which are of most frequent 
occurrence. 

(To be continued.) 





THE DANUBE. 


The steam-navigation of the Danube implying 
important results to the commerce of Germany 
towards the East, its rise and progress may appro- 

riately be recorded in the pages of “N. & Q.” 


| cipal mouths of the Danube. 


The only effectual 
mode of avoiding for the future the obstructions 
to the corn trade alluded to, is the construction of 
a canal from Rassova to Kustendji on the Black 
Sea, a distance of only forty miles ; and the esta- 
blishment on the Black Sea of a really free port 
to protect the canal. England and France are to 
make this canal, and it will be of paramount in- 
terest to Europe. 
The same writer further states, that — 


“A canal has been projected, and is in course of con- 


| struction, from Deitfurth, near the Danube, to Bamberg 


hese are succinctly related by the Franckfort | 


correspondent of The Press newspaper of March 
29 last, in the following words: 
“In 1833 the proposal for a steam navigation on the 


Danube, founded on a report showing the various benefits | 


of commercial and passenger traffic, was scouted with 
derision by the Austrian government, and the author of 
the scheme was declared to be insane. By perseverance, 
a company was at last formed; and funds for the build- 
ing and equipment of one boat, to ply between Vienna 
and Semlin, was grudgingly subscribed, and held to be a 
dead loss of capital. For two years it remained the 
solitary vehicle of transport, but it succeeded. In 1840 
the boats were increased to five, with an extension of 
voyage to Silistria and Galatz. In 1850 the number of 
steamers amounted to 24, and 5 tugs; making the voyage 
to Trebizond, Constantinople, Smyrna, and Trieste. In 
1854 there were 83 vessels, with 286 tugs; and in the 
last year the progress has been in proportion.” 


The mode of conducting the commerce at the 
mouth of the Danube at present is then described 
by the same writer : 


“ At the present time, the grain of Wallachia is ex- 
ported from Ibrailow, that of Moldavia from Galatz. The 
corn of Bulgaria is brought to Matchin ; and that portion 
of grain from Bessarabia, that is carried to the Danube, 
is shipped from Reni and Ismail. 
of these towns being “ free ports,” the Russian regulations, 
by the treaty of Adrianople, expressly provide every im- 
pediment to river commerce. The product of one pro- 
vince cannot be carried for shipment to the port of another 
state. For instance, corn and tallow are prevented from 
being brought from Wallachia into Galatz, and from Mol- 
davia into Ibrailow; and as all importation of grain is 
prohibited into these provinces, it follows that no corn 
coming from Turkey can be introduced or exported from 
these places. Ismail and Reni, therefore, Russian sta- 
tions, have local privileges almost conferring a monopoly 
of Danube trade; nine-tenths of which is of corn, besides 
throwing the chief supplies upon the Odessian market.” 


And yet Reni and Ismail are not on the prin- 


* Abbreviations: — D., duke; M., marquis; E., earl; 
V., viscount; B., baron; Bt., baronet; Bp., bishop; Ld. 
Mr., lord mayor. 

F.-d.-L., fleur-de-lis; R. T., royal, double tress. flory, 
counterflory. . 

Fr. Eng., arms borne of France and England. 

(1 and 4), first and fourth quarter; (2 and 3), second 
and third quarter. 

Cr., crest; Sup., supporter; D., dexter; S. sinister. 

L, R., L. P., L. S., lion rampant, passant, sejeant, &c. 


In spite of the vaunts | 





on the Mein; whereby a line of communication would be 
continued from the Black Sea by the Danube, Mein, and 
Rhine, to the German Ocean.” 

Thus opening up the commerce of the interior 
of Germany to the east and the west —one result 
worthy of the late war. Henry STEPHens. 





Hlinor Pates. 


The right man in the right place. — This glaring 
pleonasm has made its fortune with the lovers of 
gingle, and may preserve its currency till some 
future Lowth or Crombie shall expose its defects. 
How just soever the idea, it cannot have the 
slightest pretensions to novelty. Numerous ex- 
amples of it, more correct in expression, no doubt 
exist; and here follows a specimen from a_vo- 
lume dedicated to Samuel Pepys, esquire, in 
1694: 

“ We are apt to imitate a certain prince [Louis XIV. ] 
in everything except in the most glorious and best part 
of him, viz. The encouraging and rewarding great men 
in all professions, and the promoting arts and sciences 
with his treasure ~a secret which some ministers think 
not fit to practise, or perhaps may be insensible of for 
want of penetration. This makes a great figure in the 
present and future ages, covers many spots and deformi- 
ties, and secures the best heads and hands to carry on and 
effect great designs.” 

Botton Corner. 

Goéthe (like Cromwell) an intended Emigrant 
to Free America. — At a period like the present, 
when there are seventy German newspapers and 
journals published in the United States of America, 
and the German national element becomes a po- 
litical potency within that transatlantic Union, it 
will be interesting to record that our great poet, 
like the friend of John Milton, was, at one time, 
on the brink of crossing the ocean, and to seek a 
new fatherland in a new world. The passage is 
taken from Goéthe’s Wahnheit und Dichtung, and 
relates to that part of his life when his true and 
sincere (but not fate-ordained) attachment to 
Lilli, made his position at home anomalous. 

“Some kind people had told me in confidence that 
Lilli, when all the obstacles of our union were laid before 


| her, had declared that for my love she was ready to re- 


nounce all present ties and advantages, and to go with 
me to America.” 
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Germany would have probably been deprived of 

an author belonging (as he himself said) to the 

sphere of a world-literature. D. J. Lorsxy. 
15. Gower Street. 


Early Revolvers. — 


« After dinner was brought to Sir W. Compton a gun 
to discharge seven times: the best of all devices that 
ever I saw, and very serviceable, and not a bauble, for it 
is much approved of, and many therefore made.”—-Pepys’ 
Diary, July 3. 1662. 

“ There are several people trying a new-fashion gun, 
brought my Lord Peterborough this morning, to shoot 
off often, one after another, without trouble or danger.”— 
Ibid., March 4, 1664. 

Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 


The Oath of Abjuration.—As this subject is 
now under discussion, I send you a note taken 
from a pamphlet, entituled Maynooth, its Sayings 
and Doings, by the Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee, and pub- 
lished recently by Shaw. He says: 

“ Let those who talk of the extinction of the Stuarts 
attend to the following facts: —In that remarkable book, 
Hibernia Dominicana, a history of Ireland of the Order 
of Dominican monks, which, in the title page, is said to 
be printed at Cologne in the year 1762, but which was 
printed by Edward Finn at Kilkenny, written by Thomas 
de Burgh, Roman Catholic bishop of Ossory, there are 
(pp. 513, 514.) the letters of appointment of this same 
Thomas de Burgh to that bishopric by Clement XIII. 
In this work, in the seventh chapter, which has in most 
copies been suppressed, but which is in the copy in my 
possession (p. 148.), the author states the succession of 
the House of Hanover, and mentions the accession of 
George III., which was two years before the book was 
printed. He states that the heirs of Sophia of Hanover 
were placed on the British throne, as being nearest of 
kin to the family of the Stuarts who were Protestant. 
‘ But,’ says this writer, ‘there are fifty and more Catholic 
princes of either sex who enjoy the right of nearer blood 
to the Stuarts, which that most accurate genealogical tree 
of celebrated lineage which I hold in my hands distinctly 
exhibits.’ He gives in proof the affinities in the lines of 
Sardinia, France, Spain, &c.” 

Cuartes Reep. 

Paternoster Row. 


Passage in Heywood. —The recent editor of 
Lamb's English Dramatic Poets, for Bohn'’s Clas- 
sical Library, does not notice that the idea in the 
passage from Heywood (p. 104.) is borrowed from 
Atheneus, u. § 5. p. 37 b., where we find that a 
house at Agrigentum was called the Trireme 
from a circumstance similar to that in Heywood. 

P. J. F. Gantiion. 


Take care of old Books. — We may owe some- 
thing to the following canon of the Third Council 
of Constantinople in 719: 

“That nobody whatever be allowed to injure the book 
of the Old and New Testament, or those of our holy 
preachers and doctors; nor to cut them up; nor to give 
them to dealers in books, or perfumers or any other person 
to be erased, except they have been rendered useless by 
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If this plan had been carried into execution, | moths, or water, or in some other way. He who shall do 
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any such thing, shall be excommunicated for one year.” 


Legislation for Ladies’ Dresses in the Olden 
Time.—By the following extracts, taken from 
Brook's History of Medford, it would appear that 
the good people of Massachusetts, more than two 
centuries ago, were compelled to make spme 
severe laws, for the purpose of preventing the 
ladies of their families from dressing in an extra- 
vagant manner. From these singular public ex- 
posures, it is very evident that the fathers of the 
colony did not have any respectful deference paid 
to their wishes at home when fashion was con- 
cerned ; and hence their legislation on this subject, 
which is thus recorded in the legal acts of the 
time. 

Under date of September 3, 1634, the General 

Court said : 
“ That no person, either man or woman, shall hereafter 
make or buy any apparel, either woollen, silk, or linen, 
with any lace on it, silver, gold, silk, or thread, under the 
penalty of forfeiture of said clothes. Also all gold or silver 
girdles, hat bands, belts, ruffs, beaver hats, are prohibited. 
Also immoderate great sleeves, slashed apparel, immode- 
rate great rayles, longwing,” &c. 

The lawgivers of the colony, having thus effec- 
tually prevented the extravagance of their wives 
in articles of dress, next turned their attention to 
the fashion which should positively regulate the 
length and width of the sleeves of their garments. 

On September 9, 1639, the General Court de- 

creed, that — 
“ Hereafter, no garment shall be made with short sleeves, 
whereby the nakedness of the arm shall be discovered in 
the wearing thereof; and hereafter, no person whatever 
shall make any garment for women, or any of their sex, 
with sleeves more than half an ell wide in the widest 
part thereof, and so proportionally for bigger or smaller 
persons.” 

As the Puritan mothers of New England had 
not been long in this country when the first de- 
cree respecting their dress was made public, might 
I ask what is the meaning of the words great 
“rayles” and “ longwing,” as applied to their gar- 
ments ? W. W. 

Malta. 

[A rayle, or rail, is a garment of fine linen formerly 
worn by women round the neck. “ Rayle for a woman’s 
necke, crevechief, en quarttre doubles” (Palsgrave). “ Any 
thing worne about the throat or necke, as a neck-kercher, 
a partlet, a raile” (Florio, p. 216.). The night-rail seems 
to have been of a different kind, and to have partially 
covered the head (Halliwell’s Dictionary). See also Bp. 
Corbet’s Poems, “To the Ladyes of the New Dresse, that 
weare their Gorgets and Rayles downe to their Wastes ;” 
“The Ladies’ Answer;” and “Corbet’s Reply.” Long- 
wing is an unregistered word. } 


James Moffitt, M.D. —Died — 


“On the 6th inst., at Devonport, after a long illness, 
James Moffitt, Esq., M.D., first class surgeon, He served 
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under the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula, and at 
Waterloo; and had the honour of dressing the only 
wound his Grace received.” — Times, April 9, 1856. 


R. W. Hacxwoon. | 


How Calumniators were punished in Poland. — 
The enclosed extract deserves a corner in “N, 
& Q.: — 

“ The convicted calumniator of a senator in Poland was 
compelled, in full senate, to lie upon the ground under 
the stall of him whose honour he had attacked, and then 
declare aloud, that in spreading abroad injurious reports 
against the honourable senator, he, the calumniator, had 
lied like a dog. He must then, three different times, 
imitate the barking of a dog.” — General History of Po- 
land, by M. le Chevalier de Polignac, vol. iii. 

R. R. 





Queries. 


TOWN AND CORPORATION SEALS. 


Has any illustrated history of the town and cor- 
poration seals of the various counties of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland yet been published? I 
make this Query, though I believe that there is | 

et none; and I am greatly surprised that no one 
on yet undertaken it, as the subject is a most in- | 
teresting one in an antiquarian, historical, and 
“fine art” point of view, many of the matrices of | 
the older seals being really “gems” in their de- 
sign and execution, and having quaint legends 
attached to the devices which they bear. Repre- 
sentations of ancient seals are often given in town 
and county histories, and others are now and then 
described at the meetings of the various anti- | 
quarian societies; but, so far as I know, the sub- 
ject of our corporation seals, as a distinct work 
by itself, has never yet engaged the attention of 
any one; and I would therefore strongly urge the | 
importance of this rare archeological mine being 
worked by men who have leisure and opportuni- 
ties for consulting the necessary books, charters, 
and MSS., as the result of their labours would, I 
am satisfied, be most gratifying. If England was 
taken up by one, Scotland by another, and Ire- | 
land by a third, and a quarto volume, to match, 
advertised as being in preparation by each, con- 
tributions of impressions, or drawings of seals, and 
other information would, I doubt not, be cheer- | 
fully sent in to them by brother antiquaries from | 
all quarters, as well as by the various town clerks. 
The latter I always found most ready not only to 
give me any information in their power, but also 
impressions from ancient matrices, complete sets | 
of which, from the earliest, are still in existence | 
in many places in Scotland, such as St. Andrews 
and Lanark, and I doubt not that similar sets are 
still extant in England and Ireland. 

In my younger days I proposed compiling such 
an illustrated history of the town seals of Scot- 


| 





land, and collected for this purpose numerous 
specimens of them, both ancient and modern, 


| from the various town clerks; but a residence in 


a foreign country, and subsequent want of leisure, 
and of access to the necessary works, prevented 
me from carrying out my wish. I gave copies, or 
casts, however, of several of the specimens I then 


| collected to Mr. Laing of Edinburgh, whose most 


valuable collection of ancient Scottish seals in 
sulphur would now render the task I then pro- 
posed a very light one. I often recall with plea- 
sure recollections of my “raids” after ancient 


| seals, and the delight I felt when I secured some 


of them, such as those of Stirling, St. Andrew’s, 
and Arbroath, which were nearly as large as 
breakfast-plates, and covered with the quaintest 
old devices in high relief. The same enthusiasm 
would, I am convinced, be felt by others, if the 
subject was taken in hand; and as I sincerely 
hope it may by three kindred spirits in the sister 
kingdoms, I may mention the plan I proposed 
adopting in my contemplated history of seals, as I 
think it would be the best system to follow, if 
what I now suggest is carried out. 

The form of the volume to be quarto, as many 


| of the seals are very large ; to commence with an 


introduction as to the origin of corporations and 
their seals ; then to divide Scotland into counties, 
giving an account of the origin of the armorial or 
other devices on the seals of each town separately 
in that county, with engravings of the several seals 
employed, from the earliest to those now in use; 
these to be outlined woodcuts merely, as the ex- 
pense would not be great, and the design of each 
seal could be at once seen, in connexion with the 
illustrative letter-press; the materials for these 
woodcuts to be derived from impressions of ma- 
trices, old deeds, ancient carvings, town histories, 
and other sources; the historical incidents, or le- 
gendary tales connected with the change in each 
device, I.:meant to have narrated in a pleasant, 
chatty, gossiping manner, so as to have made the 
book a really readable one; while its series of 
woodcuts of the seals of each town would, I well 
knew, from what I had seen of them, especially 
of the older ones, be a rare treat, from their 
beauty and singularity. Where guilds or other 
societies possessed ancient matrices of seals, such 
as those of the Hammermen of Edinburgh and 
Dundee, I meant to have added outlines of them 
also, in connexion with their several towns. 

Such is the method I would suggest, while 
forming histories of corporation seals of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and I sincerely trust. that 
my suggestions will be carried out by some three 
of your readers possessing more leisure and greater 
facilities than I now do. E. C. 


Glasgow. 
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Pinor Queries. 


Scriptural Legends on our English Coins. — 
Can you throw any light on the rationale of the 
adoption of these scriptural passages, and their 
long continuance often through several reigns. 
The author of a serial, Rambles round Nottingham, 
in the course of a disquisition on some coins dis- 
covered there, says : 

“ The reverse of Edward’s gold noble bears a strange 
inseription, viz. ‘I. H. C. Autem ; Transiens : Per : Me- 
dium : Ilorum : Ibat’— But Jesus passing through the 
midst of them went his way. It is from Luke iv. 30., that 
is to say from the Vulgate, or some monkish version of 
the Scriptures; the words in the authorised version being 
without the initial letters. It may be remembered that 
when beginning to preach Jesus ‘came to Nazareth, 
where he had been brought up;’ but whilst all bare him 
witness, and wondered at the gracious words which pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth, they said, ‘Is not this Joseph’s 
son?’ Having told them, however, that ‘no prophet is 
accepted in his own country,’ the whole synagogue be- 
came filled with wrath, ‘and rose up and thrust him out 
of the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill whereon 
their city was built, that they might cast him down 
headlong ;’ ‘ but lre, passing through the midst of them, 
went his way.’ Such are the circumstances connected 
with the quotation. It is certainly difficult to suggest in 
what manner it could appropriately form the most con- 
spicuous motto on our English coins — not only on the 
rose nobles of Edward, but of his successor Richard IL; 
and, indeed, we are not without traces of it on our broad 
gold pieces down to Elizabeth.” — Rambles round Not- 

‘agham, part iii. p. 135. 

Is it to be supposed that these mottoes were 
adopted from some imperfect interpretation of the 
sense, and because it was the fashion to employ a 
text of Scripture for the purpose, whether ap- 
plicable or not. The authority above quoted con- 
tinues to cite a number of equally strange Latin 
texts from our English gold coinage. S. M. D. 


Felo-de-se.—It appears, that in a charter of 
Edward VI., granted to one Thomas Wrothe, and 
under which Sir Thomas Wilson holds the manor 


of Hampstead, amongst other privileges is in- 
cluded the right to all property situated in 
England of a felo-de-se dying in that manor, in 


preference to the claims of the crown. Are there 
any other examples of such a manorial right? and 
has the right in this case, or any other, ever been 
exercised ? 


What was the Origin of Pantomime ?—In a 
recent conversation, Pantomimes came upon the 
tapis, when the above question naturally suggested 
itself: Who composed the first Pantomime ? 
From whose imagination emanated that everlast- 
ing plot, which, with a few slight variations, has 
amused us for two months every year, from within 
the recollection of our oldest acquaintance ? 

Doubtless, some of your “curiously knowing” 
correspondents can throw a little light upon this 
subject, 
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Any information relative to the opening “ Here 
we are,” when the letter h was first dropped, 
any tradition with regard to the flight of the har- 
lequin through a window, and the subsequent dis- 

| comfiture of the clown (without which no panto- 

mime is supposed to succeed), would be gratefully 

| received by your correspondent, J.D. 
Poet’s Corner. . 


| “Like Madam Hassell's feast,” §c.— What is 
the origin of the following proverb, which, to my 
thinking, embodies much quaint wisdom ? — 
“Like Madam Hassell’s feast, enough, and none to 
spare.” 
Query, who was Madam Hassell? and what 
was the festive occasion for which she made so 
thrifty a provision ? Joun Paine Purxirs. 


Literary Forgeries.—I shall be glad if any of 
your readers will give me such particulars as they 
may be able to afford, of the less known of the 
literary forgeries and their perpetrators, in Eng- 
land and abroad, with references where prac- 
ticable ? T. Lamprar, 


Ancient Writers quoted by Camden.— Who is 
the “ ancient writer” quoted in Camden's Remains 
(7th edit., pp. 2, 3.), who thus apostrophises 
Britain ? — 

“ Britain thou art a glorious Isle, extolled and re- 
nowned among all nations: the navies of Tharsis cannot 
be compared to thy shipping . .. the sea is thy wall, 
and strong fortifications do secure thy ports. Chivalry, 
clergy, and merchandise do flourish in thee,” &c. 

What “old riming poet” sings of Wales thus ? 
(ut supra, p. 8.) : 

“ Terra foecunda fructibus, et carnibus, et piscibus, 
Domesticis, Silvestribus, Bobus, Equis, et Ovibus 
Leta cuncta seminibus,” &c. 

P. 14. Who was the poet flourishing temp. 
Richard I. that wrote the verses commencing as 
follows ? — 

“ Mores antiqui Britonum jam ex convictu Saxonum 
Commutantur in melius, ut patet ex his clariua, 
Hortos et agros excolunt, ad oppida se conferunt, 

Et loricati equitant, et calceati peditant,” &c. 
Marx Antony Lower, 
Lewes. 


Facetious Writer. — 

“ This is the true meaning of a late facetious writer, 
who told the public that whenever he was dull there was 
a design in it.””»— Tom Jones, vol. i. 

Who is “ the late facetious writer?” The idea, 
I think, occurs in Tristram Shandy; which, how- 
ever, was not published until some six years after 


Fielding’s death. J. B. (3.) 


Family of Perry.—It is stated that George 


| Dashwood, in the time of Charles II., married 
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Margaret, daughter of Perry of Thorpe, co. 
Surrey, sister of Col. Perry. Their daughter, Eli- 
zabeth, married Sir Thomas Hare, Bart., who in 
his will, dated 1688, mentioned his “ uncle John 
Perry,” and “uncle William Perry.” I shall be 
obliged for information as to this family of Perry, 
and for their armorial bearings. G. 





“Oh, what a miracle is grace !"—Where is the 
line, ** Oh, what a miracle is grace!” to be met 
with ? W. C. B. 


Liverpool. 


Consecrations. — Would any of your readers 
kindly give me the names of the officiating pre- 
lates at the consecration of Bishop Graham 
(Chester), and Hamilton (Sarum), with place and 
date ? Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


The Bustard. — There is generally little use in 
asking a question when the time has gone by for 
obtaining an answer. I hope it will not turn out 
so as to what I would ask. 

Is there any one now living who can inform us 
when the last bustard was known to breed on 
Salisbury Plain? —for thanks to that most mis- 
chievous of all selfishness to which we Englishmen 
are so prone, the propensity to appropriate, and 
consequently to destroy, whatever is rare in either 
the animal or vegetable world, we now look in 
vain for what but for that propensity might still 
be flourishing and delighting the heart of the 
naturalist. R. G. T. 


Chester. 


Does the Spider eat its own Web ?—Rennie, in 
his Insect Architecture, asserts that the common 
garden spider does not eat its own web. A close 
observation has convinced me that it does. After 
cutting a web, so that it hung only by a thread, 
the spider came out, gathered the whole up, 
soaked it with the glutinous liquid from its mouth, 
carried it to its den corner, and then, opening its 
jaws, took the entire ball in. The thought how- 
ever struck me, was the mass conveyed into the 
proper stomach of the insect, or into some cavity 
whence it might be reproduced through the spin- 
nerets? I should feel much obliged if you could 
answer this question, for I can assert that the 
web was swallowed. 

Query, What became of it ? 

Epwarp C. Pressianp, 

143. Cambridge Street, Pimlico. 


MacCarty More.—In the Dublin Penny 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 216., is the following paragraph, 
published in the year 1834: 

“ A descendant of MacCarty More, King of Munster, 
had in his possession the crown, sceptre, and other re- 
galia, appertaining to his ancient dignity and family. 
He had also a cup, said to haye been made from the 








cranium of an ancestor of Brien Boirohme, whom the 
MacCarty had slain in battle. It was highly polished, 
and had a lid of silver. Another descendant of the great 
MacCarty More is now living, in very humble circum- 
stances, in the county of Cork, and has in his possession 
the title-deeds of the vast estates of that family in that 
county.” 

What has become of these interesting relics of 
former days ? ABBBA. 


Arms wanted.—Tiddimann, Tiddemann, Ted- 
dimann, or Tieddemann, is, I understand, a com- 
mon surname in parts of Germany. I should be 
greatly indebted to any of your correspondents 
who could furnish me with the armorial bearings 
of such a family. Mercator, A.B. 


Song by F. B. P.—In the Gentleman's Mag. 
for December, 1850, p. 582., there is a hymn en- 
titled “ A song made by F. B. P. to the tune of 
Diana.” Who is the author, what is the date, 
and where can the tune be found ?* 

Jno. C. Horren. 


George Manners. — Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding George Manners, who, about 
fifty years ago, was editor of The Satirist? This 
gentleman was for many years British Consul in 
Massachusetts. Did his death occur in 1839, 
about which time he ceased to be consul ? 

X. (1.) 

Thompsons of Houghton-on-the- Hill. — Which 
branch of the family of Thompson settled at 
Houghton-on-the-Hill, in the county of Leicester, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
were lords of the manor of that place, bearing 
arms, Or, on a fesse dancettée, az. three estoiles, 
ar. on a canton of the second, the sun in glory, 
ppr. ? Emiy. 

Brighton. 


The Bible. — What word is used in Patristic 
Greek for the Bible? Iam aware that ra Bi6Aca 
and » Ai€sos are used by some of the Greek 
Fathers in referring to the books of the Old or 
New Testaments; but I have not yet met any 
term applied to the collected writings, after their 
number was ascertained and settled by authority. 
Chrysostom was, I believe, the first to use a single 
word for them, and his example was, I suppose, 
followed by others. If so, where may I find au- 
thorities on the subject ? Tuomas Hoperns. 

Toronto, Canada. 


Lewis Family, Merioneth, Wales.—Can any 
of the many genealogists among the readers of 
“N. & Q.” favour me with information as to that 
branch of the Lewis family that formerly resided 
near or at Dolgelly, Merioneth, Wales? Does 

(* This is the original version of the hymn, “Jerusalem, 
my happy home.” In the Gentleman’s Mag. for 1851, Pt. i. 
pp- 66. 114, 516., are several guesses at its authorship. ] 
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the family still exist there? There was a certain 
Owen Lewis living there about a.p. 1680 to 
1690, who had a son, Ellis Lewis, who became a 
Quaker preacher. Are there any descendants of 
that Owen Lewis in that vicinity? What are 
the arms of the family, &c.? Any information, 
genealogical or heraldic, will confer a favour on 
the subscriber. S. T. Oneway. 


Stevenson's Imperial Marine Tincture and Pills. 
— About twenty years ago this patent medicine 
was very much in vogue as a presumed antidote 
against that horrid infliction sea-sickness. Can 
any of your readers inform me if it is still to be pur- 
chased, and if so, where? Henry KensinarTon. 


Spring Gardens, Greenwich.—In the General 
Advertiser for May 25, 1751, I find the following 
announcement : 

“ Spring Gardens, Greenwich. 

“ The Evening Entertainments at this place will begin 
this day, the 25th inst., with a good Band of Vocal and 
Instrumental Musick. To be continued on Saturday and 
Monday Evenings during the Summer Season. 


“N.B. — The Grand Room in the Garden is upwards | 


of 50 feet long.” 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” point out 

the locality of this old place of amusement ? 
Epwarp F, Rimpavtr. 

Hounds. —It is, or certainly was forty years ago, 
customary with landlords, in Wales, and I believe 
elsewhere, to quarter their hounds (much to the 
prejudice of the quadrupeds) amongst their tenant- 
farmers, out of the sporting season; and I think 
I have heard of leases containing covenants on the 
part of the lessees to sustain their lessors’ dogs for 
a stipulated period during each year of their term. 

Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion or reference on this subject ? 

I have a glimmering notion, that I have read 
somewhere, without “ taking a note,” that some of 
our Saxon or early Norman kings granted lands 
on this tenure. C. D. 


Turner Family.—To what branch of this family 
did Robert Turner, the friend of William Penn, 
belong ? 
about the time that Penn first went there; and, 
next to Penn, was, perhaps, the most distinguished 
man in the colony. Any information, heraldic or 
genealogical, will oblige Dryaspust. 


Approach of Vessels foreseen.—You will con- 
fer a great service and favour if you will, in your 
reply, state the name of the person who, about the 
year 1797, could see ships at sea off the Isle of 
France at two or three days’ sail?. And whether 
or not he received a pension from our govern- 
ment ? Harvey. 





He went from Dublin to Pennsylvania | 


Minor Queries With Answers. 


“ Griindonnerstag.” —Why is Maundy Thurs- 
day thus called by the Germans? One would 
imagine the term green more suitable to Palm 
Sunday. J. Y. (2.) 


[ Griindonnerstag (Quinta hedomatis magne, Coena do- 
mini, Dies Viridium), the Thursday before Easter, since 
the seventh century, has been held in remembrance of the 
day on which Our Lord celebrated the Last Supper. The 
name comes from an old German custom of bearing green 
boughs upen this day, in commemoration of the palms 
which were spread in the way of Jesus when he rode into 
Jerusalem. But, according to others, because on this 
day, as on the Sundays of Lent, public worship com- 
menced with Psalm xxiii. 2.; ‘He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures.’ On this day the ceremony of 
feet-washing was observed in the ancient church. In 
some parts of Germany, where confirmation is admi- 
nistered on this day, and when the newly-confirmed par- 
take of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, they usually 
carry green palm-boughs. Farther, on this day, it was 
an old German custom for children to present coloured 
eggs (generally red) to their sponsors. Grtine Donnerstag, 
as it is otherwise called, was founded by Pope Leo IL, in 
682, to be kept in yearly remembrance of the Last Sup- 
per. The word has perplexed etymologists to some 
extent; but from all that can be learned, Green- Thursday 
had its name from the green boughs collected on that 
day, in ancient times, for ecclesiastical or religious pur- 
The custom was not unknown to England. John 
Edwards, in his poem, The Tour of the Dove, sings: 





pm ses, 


Of Tissington, upon its holyday. 
The customs long preserved among the mountains 


“ Still Dovedale yield thy flowers to deck the fountains 
| Should not be lightly left to pass away.” 


He adds:—“The custom of decorating wells with 
flowers, and attending them with religious services and 
festive rejoicings on Holy Thursday, is not peculiar to 
Tissington. Many other wells have been committed to 
the patronage of the saints, and treated with reverence.” 
Rhodes refers to this custom in his account of the Peak, 
and of Holy Thursday ( Griindonnerstag, Maundy Thurs- 
day), observes : —“ It is denominated well-flowering, and 
Holy Thursday is devoted to the rites and ceremonies of 
this elegant custom.” It were easy to multiply examples 
to the same effect. ] 





The Sacristan of Cluny.—In Abbé de la Rue’s 
Essais Historiques sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs et 
les Trouvéres, there is a short account of the poet 
John le Cappelain, who wrote Fableau du Sacris- 
tain de Cluny. Can any of your readers tell me 
where this poem is to be found? I have most 
diligently searched the Catalogues of the MSS. in 
the British Museum, without being able to find 
either that, or any other of his works. 

H,. E. Wrixrnson. 


Notting Hill Square. 


[This story, which is a Middle Age version of the 
oriental tale of Hunchback, will be found in Barbazan’s 
Fabliaux, vol. i. p. 242.; Meon’s Fubliaux, vol. i. p. 318. A 
| modernised French version is in Le Grand’s Fubliauz, 
| vol. iv. pp. 266, 272,; and an English abridgement of it 
| appeared in Thoms’s Lays and Legends of France. } 
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Cornwall.—Is any list of books, tracts, or 


manuscripts, having relation to the county of 
Cornwall (printed or otherwise) known to exist ? 
If so, where could it be found ? 

These questions are asked, because a small work 
on the subject is in preparation by the under- 
signed, who would like to compare “ notes” with 
any previous attempt; or, may be, avail himself 
of its researches. Also, where are the largest col- 
lections of books, &c., illustrative of the county 
situated ? 

The title, and a short description of any pieces 
(printed or MS.) unnoticed by bibliographers, 
would be learned with pleasure by 

Jxo. C, Horren. 

Piccadilly. 

[There is a valuable list of this kind in a local work, 
entitled, The Literary Chronicle : a Miscellany of General 
Literature, 8vo., 1849. On the third page, however, it is 
called The South Devon Literary Chronicle, New Series. 
The list will be found at pp. 80. 126. 179. Consult also the 
classified Catalogue of the London Institution, and Bohn’s 
Guinea Catalogue, 1841, Topographical Index, p. 1939.] 


Harmony of the Gospels. —Can you oblige me 
with the title, and the name of the publisher, of a 
small work on the apparent discrepancies between 
the Evangelists, issued anonymously, but attri- 
buted to the late Duke of Manchester? It is by 
no means as well known, I am informed, as it 
ought to be. Axbusa. 


[This was an article in The Quarterly Journal of Pro- 
phecy, for October, 1849, entitled, “ On the Origin of the 
Harmonizing Gospels.” Published by Nisbet & Co. ] 


Greek Fire. —I shall be glad of references to 
any works containing accounts of this combustible, 
invented by Callinicus of Heliopolis, in the seventh 
century, to destroy the ships of the Saracens. In 
what work is Lord de Joinville’s mention of it 
made ? T. Lampray. 

[An interesting account of the Greek fire will be found 
in The Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, vol. xiv. pp. 22—40., published by the Royal Insti- 
tution. It is entitled “Conjectures respecting the Greek 
Fire of the Middle Ages. By J. MacCulloch, M.D., F.R.S.” 
Lord de Joinville’s account of it is given in his Memoirs, 
translated by Thomas Johnes, vol. i. p. 136., &c. edit, 
1807, 4to. ] 





Replies. 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
(2 S. i. 172.) 
A great deal of uncertainty exists as to the 
cause of Sir John Suckling’s death; but his latest 


biographer — and one likely to be well informed 
— the Rev. Alfred Suckling*, says family tradition 





* Selections from the Works of Sir John Suckling, to 


| 
| 
| 





| 24 §. No 16., Aprix 19. °56, 


confirms the revolting narrative of his having 
poisoned himself. The writer adds: 


“His death has been ascribed by some writers, not ac- 
quainted with, or unwilling to state the secret cause of his 
dissolution, to a fever produced by the calamitous aspect 
of national affairs; and at Knowle House in Kent, long 
the seat of his relatives the Dorsets, is a portrait of him, 
to which is attached, in a printed volume devoted to the 
curiosities of that noble mansion, a tale of marvellous 
horror and romance. Having been robbed, says this 
narrative, by his valet, that treacherous domestic, on 
finding his offence discovered, placed an open razor 
{Oldys mentions a penknife] in his master’s boot; who, 
by drawing it hastily on, divided an artery, which caused 
his death through loss of blood. 

“ Others attribute this catastrophe to a nai! driven into 
the boot by the valet with the same intention. This is 
said to have happened on his arrival at Calais, after his 
flight from London; and that Sir John, regardless of the 
pain and danger of the wound, pursued the miscreant and 
overtook him, There may, perhaps, be some foundation 
for this story, but the horrid plan was certainly not the 
cause of his death. 

“Dreadful as is the contemplation of such atrocity, it 


| would still be less appalling to moral feeling had either 
of these narratives been correct; but truth inflicts the 





painful task on his biographer to deny their authenticity, 
and close the last page of his history with the relation of 
an act at once the most grievous and indefensible.” 


The proclamation against Suckling, and those 


implicated with him, was issued on the 8th of 
May, 1641. But Suckling, as we are informed, 


was already beyond the seas, and his friends in. 


concealment. Shortly after his escape a tract 
made its appearance, entitled A Letter sent by Sir 
John Suckling from France, deploring his sad 
Estate and Flight, with a Discoverie of the Plot 
and Conspiracie intended by him and his Adherents 
against England. This was printed in London, 
though dated from Paris, June 16, 1641. It is 
highly important, as proving that the unfortunate 
knight was living at Paris, June 16, 1641 ; whereas 
modern writers assert that he died May 28, 1641. 
Otherwise it possesses but little interest, being 
merely a burlesque account of the principal events 
of our poet's life. It consists of forty-two stanzas, 
much in the style of Sir John Mennis, who was 
probably its author. A stanza or two will 
suffice : 
Go dolefull sheet, to every street, 
Of London round about-a; 
And tell ’em all thy master’s fall, 
That lived bravely mought-a. 
“ Sir John in fight as brave a wight 
As the knight of the sun-a, 
Is forc’d to go away with woe, 
And from his country run-a. 
“T that could write and well indite, 
As ’tis to ladies known-a, 
And bore the praise, for songs and plays, 
Far more than were mine own-a; 





which is prefixed a Life of the Author, $c. 8vo., Longman 
& Co., 1836, 
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“T that did lend and yearly spend 
Thousands out of my purse-a ; 
And gave the King a wond’rous thing, 
At once a hundred horse-a.” 


A singular pamphlet in prose was also printed 
in 1641, entitled — 

“ Newes from Sir John Sucklin, being a Relation of his 
Conversion from a Papist to a Protestant; also what 
Torment he endured by those of the Inquisition in 
Spaine; and how the Lord Lekeux, his Accuser, was 
strucken dumbe, hee going to have the Sentence of 
Death passed upon him. Sent in a Letter to the Lord 
Conway, now being in Ireland. Printed for M. Rookes, 
and are to be sold in Grub Street, 1641.” 


This rare tract is far too marvellous to receive 
entire credit; but some portions may be true. 
The writer says that Sir John Suckling, after his 
flight from London, took up his residence at 
Rouen, and from thence removed to Paris. Here 
he commenced an amour with a lady of distinction, 
but was soon compelled to make his escape, in 
order to avoid the fury of Lord Lequeux, the 
Jady’s former lover. Suckling fled to Spain, 
where he was followed by the nobleman, who 
accused him of having conspired the death of the 
King of Spain. After suffering various tortures 
he was condemned to death, but was saved by the 
remorse of his enemy, who confessed to his having 
accused him falsely. The tract concludes : 

“Sir John and his lady are now living at the Hague in 
Holland, piously and religiously, and grieve at nothing, 


” 


but that he did the kingdom of England wrong.’ 


But puritanical malignity (for this production 
evidently came from that faction) was not yet ex- 
hausted. A large folio sheet was printed, in the 
centre of which an engraving represents two cava- 
liers, in the splendid dress and flowing hair so 
offensive to the roundheads; they are surrounded 
with dice and drinking cups, as emblems of de- 
bauchery and profusion ; while the paper, which 
is closely »~*»ted, condemns in strong language, 
interlarded with an abundance of scriptural illus- 
trations and texts, all evil practices and con- 
versation. Beneath the engraving in the centre 
are the following verses : 

“Much meate doth gluttony produce, 

And makes a man a swine; 

But hee’s a temperate man indeed, 
That with a leafe can dine. 

Hee needes no napkin for his handes, 
His fingers for to wipe; 

He hath his kitchen in a box, 
His roaste meate in a pipe.” 


This singular production, which is launched 
against the levities of Suckling’s youthful days, is 
entitled The Sucklington Faction, or Suckling's 
Roaring Boyes. 

In 1642, and immediately after Sir John's 
death, was published a fourth performance, termed 
A Copy of Two Remonstrances brought over the 








river Stix in Caron’s Ferry-Boate, by the Ghost 
of Sir John Suckling. 

The above-named curious tracts are slightly 
noticed in the Rev. Alfred Suckling’s Life of his 
distinguished ancestor, and the originals are pre- 
served in the British Museum, in the noble sie 
tion presented by His Majesty King George III. 

Evwarp F. Rimpavrt. 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS FIRST ESTABLISHED BY &. CARLO 


BORROMEO. 
(2™ S. i. 232.) 

K. P. D. E. will find all the information he 
wishes for, concerning Sunday Schools and Poor 
Schools in Rome, in the second volume of Mori- 
chini’s Jstituti di Roma. Five chapters are de- 
voted to the Roman poor schools. 


Chap. xi. The regionary schools - pp. 98—104 
»  Xii. Schools taught by religious - — 104—I111 

» xiii, Night schools - - — 111—122 
” xiv. Girls’ S« hools - — 122—1381 
xv. Parish schools . - — 131—133 


” 
From his account we find that in Rome there are 
fifty regionary or divisional schools, containing 
about 1656 children, under the care of eighty- 
three masters and assistants; each master being 
permitted to receive but sixty pupils, unless aided 
by an assistant. A clerical committee appointed 
by the cardinal-vicar meets weekly on the busi- 
ness of the schools, and frequently visits the 
schools. The schools of the Regulars are those of 
the “ Congregation of the Scuole Pie,” instituted 
by S. Joseph Calasanctius, and whose members 
are bound by solemn vow to give gratuitous in- 
struction to the poor. This congregation has five 
schools, with 350 pupils. The members of the 
“ Congregation of the Christian Doctrine” have 
five schools, with 310 pupils. ‘The “ Brotherhood 
of the Christian Schools,” instituted by J. Baptiste 
de Salle, has five schools, with 1690 pupils. 

Sunday schools were first founded by S. C. 
Borromeo, and in Milan. (See Annali di Statistica, 
Milano, Feb. 1834, p. 199.) In Rome the Sunday 
schools are united with night schools, as one day 
in the week is too little for the purpose of edu- 
cating children who are at work. Night schools 
were first opened in Rome in 1819, by Giacomo 
Casoglio. They now amount to eight schools, 
with 1000 pupils, and are conducted by a volun- 
tary association, composed of governors, bene- 
factors, and instructors, who give their services 
gratis. Only those children who cannot attend 
day schools are admitted. On Sundays and holi- 
days the pupils meet chiefly for religious instruc- 
tion and prayer; on week days the schools are 
opened in the evening for an hour and half, during 
which the children are taught reading, writing, 
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arithmetic, catechism, and sometimes the prin- 
ciples of design, and geometry applied to the arts. 
At the close of the year there is a public distri- 
bution of prizes. 

The poor schools for girls are chiefly the fol- 
lowing: Pontifical Schools, so called because in- 
stituted by Alexander VII., are eighteen, with 
400 pupils ; Maestre Pie Schools are seven, with 
1000 pupils; Ursulines have one school, with 70 
pupils; Sacred Heart Nuns, two poor schools, 
with 200 pupils, &c. &e. 

The Roman parochial schools are eighteen in 
number, nine for girls, seven for boys, and one 
infant school ; all gratuitous, and under the care 
of the parochial deputies and the respective parish 
priests. The pupils are 1100, i.e. 600 boys and 
500 girls. 

A large analytical table, or “ quadro sinottico,” 
is added to Morichini’s book, in which all these 
results, and many more, can be seen at one glance. 

Cerrer. 





ARCHBISHOPS’ DEGREES. 
(2™ §. i. 271.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





The replies to the questions of W. P. are as | ‘ 
| torate, the “wall lecture,” a process of shutting 


follow :— 

Q. At what period did archbishops assume the 
prerogative of granting degrees ? 

A. The right was conferred on the Primate of 
all England by act of parliament. Henry VIII, 
25° ¢. 21. Previous to the act of Henry VIII. 
the archbishop held the right as legatus natus 
from: the Pope ; ever since that time he holds it as 
the commissary of the sovereign, who is the fount 
of all honour and grace in this country, and from 
whom the archbishop and the universities derive 
their power to confer degrees. 
of Armagh, by act of parliament, has the same 
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Q. Is any register accessible of degrees so con- 
ferred ? 

A. Yes; there are registers of the fiats in the 
faculty office, to which access may be had on pay- 
ment of the proper fees. 

Q. What examination or testimonials are re- 
quired ? 

A. The archbishop may honour whomsoever he 
delighteth to honour, without examination or tes- 
timonials. Different arrangements have been made 
by the high dignitaries who have held the see; 
and at the present time, it is understood, when 
the applicant has not distinguished himself, some- 
thing should be done on his part before the faculty 
be given him. There is no such thing as ex- 
amination for the higher degrees in this country. 
Those of M.A., D.D., D.C.L., &c. are not certifi- 
cates of academical progress, and no longer facul- 
ties for professional use in the universities. They 
are merely nominal. Lord Eldon, when he went 
in for his M.A., was asked a question in Hebrew, 
and one in history. The first was, “ What is the 
Hebrew for the place of a skull?” To which he 
correctly answered “ Golgotha.” The second was, 
“Who founded university college?” To which 
he replied, “ King Alfred!” and was thereupon 
told he was “competent.” I believe for the doc- 


up a man within four walls for an hour, is still in 


| practice; although the day has departed when the 


The archbishop 


»ower as the Primate of all England of conferring | 
t=] So 


such honours ; so also the bishop of St. Andrewes, 


by a bull of the date of 1413, sanctioned by the | 


Scottish sovereigns. 

Q. What degrees are so granted ? 

A. Every known degree, and all literary honour, 
possessed at that time and sanctioned by the Pope. 
A reservation is enacted that the archbishop be- 
fore granting any dispensation, licence, or faculty 
unknown to the customs and practice of the court 
at Rome shall first obtain the consent of the king. 

Q. By whom was the prerogative conferred ? 

A. By the king in puntlonsent assembled. 

Q. Upon what grounds ? 

A. Upon the ground that the English arch- 
bishops should possess every power that their pre- 
decessors possessed, consistent with the Reformed 
Church, and not as legates, but as flowing from 
themselves, and part and parcel of their rights 
and privileges, 


| 





candidate selected his examiners, and all parties 
settled before the ceremony on what they should 
dine after it had taken place. Archbishop Whate- 
ly, when at Oxford, proposed some examination 
for the higher degrees, but he was told it would 
not do to test the status of elderly gentlemen, or 
pluck a dignified clergyman. 

Q. What fees are charged ? 

A. The fees, in the aggregate, amount to some- 
thing under a hundred pounds. 

Q. To whom are they paid ? : 

A. To government for stamps; and to the dif- 
ferent officers of the court for drawing, en- 
grossing, stamping, sealing, and enrolling fiat and 
faculty. 

The degrees granted by the Primate of all Eng- 
land are the highest and most valid that any 
scholar can hold, next to those granted by the 
sovereign under the great seal. Universities, as 
communities without charters or incorporation, 
have no power to give degrees, not being of them- 
selves founts of honour, seeing that none but the 
sovereign is this fount. The argument in Dr. 
Bentley’s case (1723) was decided in favour of 
Bentley, because the university overlooked their 
creator and visitor, the king. The university 
pleaded for “time out of mind(!) they used to 
confer#certain academical degrees or titles, viz. 
as well those degrees in the said writ mentioned as 
degrees of the like nature in divers other faculties 
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or sciences,” and it was argued that there was a | Lancaster assizes on Monday, August 13, 1722. 


freehold, and civil temporal right in these de- 
grees; but attorney-general Yorke replied they 
were originally only in nature of licences to pro- 
fessors, and are now titles of distinction and pre- 
cedence. A case in 1807 settled this view, where 
a D.C. L. of Cambridge moved against the arch- 
bishop for refusing admission to the bar of the 
Court of Arches, but failed in his motion. Dr. 
Lovett, as graduate of Oxford, failed also in his 
defence against an action brought by the College 
of Physicians. “The power of granting degrees,” 
he maintained, “flows from the crown. If the 
crown erects an university, the power of con- 
ferring degrees is incident to the grant.” Upon 


this dictum Sir Charles Wetherell, when opposing 


the grant of a charter to the London university 
before the Privy Council, said should the crown 
make a university, that university might grant 
all degrees. 
of universities vary. Dublin grants all degrees ; 
so also Durham: but many other universities are 
limited, for the law does not permit a travelling 
from the charters. 

The universities have at times questioned the 
right both of sovereign and of archbishop to in- 
terfere with the conferring of degrees. In 1687 
James IT. sent a letter under sign manual, re- 
—— Oxford to make a Mr. Francis, a Roman 

Jatholic, an M.A. without administration of oath. 
This the Vice-Chancellor and congregation refused 
to do, for which Dr. Peachell, the Vice and Presi- 
dent of Magdalen, was deprived of his Vice-Chan- 
cellorship, and suspended from the Headship of 
Magdalen. The eight representatives for the 
university were told by the Lord Chancellor to 
“go and sin no more.” 

In 1721 Dr. Gastrell, Bishop of Chester, refused 
to institute Dr. Peploe, afterwards Bishop of 
Chester, into the Wardenship of Manchester Col- 
lege, upon the grounds that the Cantuar. degree 
was no testimonial that the graduate had accom- 
plished a regular course of study in the public 
schools, and had neither been exercised nor ex- 
amined, and was not therefore incorporated with 
the university ; he denied also the interpretation 
of the act of Henry VIII., and seemed to aver that 
the power was not inherent with the privileges of 
the crown. It was answered the sogereign is the 
fount of such distinctions: the power has been given 
to the archbishop without limitation, and often to 
universities with limitation. That the higher 
degrees were not now faculties to teach, and had 
ceased to be more than titles of honour and pre- 
cedence. That some degrees (Music, for example) 
did not permit their recipients to be members of 
the corporation, and were affections lavished by a 
mother on a son whom she disowns the instant she 
christens. The case went through the courts on 
a declaration of Quare impedit, and was tried at 


But this was denied, for the powers | 





The trial lasted from eight o'clock in the morning 
till nine at night. The jury, after two hours’ con- 
sideration, brought in a verdict for his Majesty, 
whereby the right of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to confer degrees, &c., by his faculties, 
was admitted. In the British Gazetteer for May 
22, 1725, it is reported : 

“ The case that has been depending between the Lord 
Bishop of Chester and the Rev. Mr. Peploe, about his 
Lordship’s refusing to admit him into the Wardenship of 
Manchester College, was decided some days ago in the 
court of King’s Bench in favour of Mr. Peploe.” 

In 1721 a convocation was held at Oxford, when 
thanks were returned to the Earl of Nottingham 
for his Lordship’s answer to Mr. Whiston’s heresy 
touching the Son and procession of the Holy Spirit; 
and thanks also to Dr. Gastrell for his conduct in 
refusing institution to Mr. Peploe. Dr. Routh told 
me of some case in his own time, which must be 
after 1791, where a graduate of Oxford, but hold- 
ing the high degree from Canterbury, was by the 
university denied his privilege arising from the 
higher degree. The matter, he said, cost a good 
deal of money, and “we lost our cause.” I do 
not, however, see this case in the reports. 

H. J. Gauntierr. 


8. Powys Place, Queen’s Square. 





Looking through the current number of the 
Medical Directory, a few days since, I think I 
caught sight of “M.D., Lambeth,” affixed to 
some person's name. I presume, therefore, there 
are instances at the present time of “ primitive 
physic.” 

It would appear from the following extract * 
from The Diary of the Rev. John Ward, A.M., 
Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, that the privilege 
of the bishops was limited to the giving a licence 
to practise, and query whether they had the power 
to confer the degree of Doctor of Medicine ? 

“ May, 1661. Remember that I doe two things: in- 
quire whether a man may get of the archbishop a licence 
to practise per totam Angliam ; 2. Inquire for the apothe- 
carie att the Old Stairs, Wapping, or Blackwall. I read 
Wingate’s Abridgements of the Statutes, and find a bishop 
may licens in his dioces, but not the archbishop through- 
out England. Mr. Burnett said of Mr. Francis his licens, 
that it must bee renewed every year; the apparitor would 
dunne him else, that his father never was, nor never 
would be doctor; and the apparitor used constantly to 
ply him, but he laughed him out of itt. A licens granted 
to practise by Dr. Chaworth to Mr. Francis throughout 
the archbishop’s prouince, itt did not cost him full out 
30s.; there were some clauses in itt, as ‘quamdiu si bene 
gesserit,’ and ‘according to the laws of England,’ but 1 
suppose itt was the proper form which is used in such a 
case.” — P, 13. 

H. B., F.R.C.S.E. 

Warwick. 

* Arranged by Charles Severn, M.D. 8vo. London. 
1839. 
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SONG ON TOBACCO, 
(2™4 §. i. 115, 182. 258.) 
The subjoined version of this song is from The 


Aviary, or Magazine of British Melody, an ex- 
tensive collection of words of songs, published 


| 


(without date) some time in the latter half of the | 


last century. This version must, I imagine, have 
attained some degree of popularity, as [ remember 


having heard (in my boyhood) a female relation | 


frequently repeat it. 
set it to music in three parts in June, 1800. His 
composition has not, I believe, been published, 
but a few copies were printed several years ago 
by the then possessor of the manuscript, for 
private distribution. The poem in the Gospel 
Sonnets is included in the collection of Ancient 
Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the English Pea- 
santry, edited by Mr. J. H. Dixon for the Percy 
Society in 1846. It is there entitled “Smoking 
Spiritualized,” and is treated by the editor as the 
roduction of Erskine. In an introductory notice 
fr. Dixon remarks that, “The ‘Smoking Spi- 
ritualized ’ is, at the present day, a standard pub- 
lication with our modern ballad-printers, but their 
copies are one and all exceedingly corrupt.” I 
join my hopes to those of J. B. and Y. B.N.J., 
that a copy of the song quoted in ob Roy may 
appear in your pages. 
“ Tobacco’s but an Indian weed,* 
Grows green at morn, cut down at eve; 
It shews our decay, we are but clay. 
Think on this when you smoak Tobacco. 
“ The pipe that is so lilly-white, 
Wherein so many take delight, 
Is broke with a touch: Man’s life is such, 
Think on this when you smoak Tobacco. 
“ The pipe that is so foul within 
Shews how Man’s soul is stain’d with sin, 
It does require to be purg’d with fire. 
Think on this when you smoak Tobacco. 
“ The ashes that are left behind 
Do serve to put us all in mind 
That unto dust we must return [sic]. 
Think on this when you smoak Tobacco. 
“The smoke [sic] that does so high ascend, 
Shews that Man’s life must have an end; 
The vapour's gone: Man’s life is done. 
Think on this when you smoak Tobacco.” 


W. H. Husk. 


“ Content and a Pipe. 
“ Contented I sit with my pint and my pipe, 
Puffing sorrow and care far away, 
And surely the brow of grief nothing can wipe, 
Like smoking and moist’ning our clay ; 
For tho’ liquor can banish man's reason afar, 
’Tis only a fool or a sot, 
Who with reason or sense would be ever at war, 
And don’t know when enough he has got. 


* Wesley’s copy reads: 
“Tobacco is an Indian weed.” 





For tho’ at my simile many may joke, 
Man is but a pipe — and his life but smoke. 


* Yes, a man and a pipe are much nearer akin 

Than has as yet been understood, 

For, until with breath they are both filled within, 
Pray tell me for what they are good? 

They, one and the other, composed are of clay, 
And if rightly I tell nature’s plan, 

Take but the breath from them both quite away, 
The pipe dies — and so does the man. 

For tho’, &c. 


The late Samuel Wesley | “Thus I’m told by my pipe that to die is man’s lot, 


And sooner or later he must; 
For when to the end of life’s journey he’s got, 
Like a pipe that’s smoked out, — he is dust ; 
So you, who would wish in your hearts to be gay, 
Encourage not strife, care, or sorrow, 
Make much of your pipe of tobacco to-day, 
For you may be smoked out to-morrow. 
For tho’, &c.” 


I beg to inform your erudite correspondent 
Y. B. N. J. that Erskine only claims the author- 
ship of the second part of “Meditations on 
Smoking,” as will be seen by the title which I 
transcribe from the twelfth edition of Gospel 
Sonnets, Kilmarnock, 1782: 

“The following Poem, the Second Part of which was 
wrote by Mr. Erskine, is here inserted, as a proper subject 
of meditation to smokers of tobacco: 

SmoKING SPImrRITUALIZED, 
In Two Parts ; 

The First Part being an old Meditation upon smoking 
Tobacco; the Second, a new Addition to it, or Improve- 
ment of it.” 

The variations between the reprint from the New- 
castle Journal and the above copy are very 
trifling. The third line of the fifth stanza should 
be, — 

“ That to the dust.” 
In justice to Erskine, who may be convicted by 
the Southron of having a false rhyme in the last 
stanza, I may state that the old Scottish pro- 
nunciation of “ towers” is identical in sound with 
“ yours.” A. R. X. 
Paisley. 





Aubrey, speaking of the fashion of using to- 
bacco, says : — 

“ They firs@had silver pipes, but the ordinary sort 
made use of a walnut-shell and a strawe. I have heard 
my grandfather say, that one pipe was handed from man 
to man round the table. Within these 35 years, [ written 
about 1680] twas scandalous for a divine to take tobacco. 
It was then sold for its wayte in silver. I have heard 
some of our old yeomen neighbours say, that when they 
went to market they culled out their biggest shillings to 
lay in the scales against the tobacco; now the customes 
of it are the greatest His Majestie hath.” 


R. W. Hacxwoop. 
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Replies ta Minor Aueries. 


Rev. Robert Montgomery (2™ S. i. 293.) — The 
question respecting the late Mr. Montgomery's 
true patronymic was long ago set at rest by in- 
disputable evidence; but as it has again been 
revived, I hope your pages will set at rest for ever 
a most foolish surmise. 

The following is an extract from the Quarterly 
Review, vol. liii. p. 287. (No. 105., Feb, 1835) :— 
“ Note on p. 492., No. 104. 

“ We are concerned to find that the newspapers had 
misled us on a point not indifferent to the personal feel- 
ings of Mr. Robert Montgomery, author of the Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity, §c. &c. Mr. Montgomery has taken 
the most effectual means of satisfying us on this head: he 
has forwarded to us a copy of the baptismal register of 
Weston, Nov. 8, 1807; which proves that the story of his 
having assumed the name by which he has become 
known is utterly false and unfounded: How it originated, 
we need not inquire; but we sincerely hope never to see 
it revived again.” 

Having enjoyed the personal friendship of Mr. 
Montgomery for many years, I hope 1 may be 
permitted to say that he was most undeserving of 
such attacks. It has become a fashion to con- 
sider Mr. Macanlay’s satirical Essay as in some 
degree descriptive of him, but the readers of his 
works have formed a very different estimate. The 
memory of his guileless simplicity and generosity 
of character, ready wit and deep religious feeling, 
will be long cherished by his friends. 

James Darina. 

81. Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


Judge Creswell (2™ §. i. 270.) — By the kind- 
ness of the intelligent and obliging librarian of 
Lincoln's Inn, I am enabled in some degree to 
answer my own question. ‘There is no doubt that 
the “ Mr. Serjeant Creswell” of Clarendon, White- 
locke, and Sir W. Jones, is the “ Richard Cresheld” 
of Rymer and Dugdale ; and that the latter is the 
correct designation, corrupted by abbreviated pro- 
nunciation to “ Creswell.” He was the represent- 
ative of the borough of Evesham in the parliaments 
of 1623-4, 1625, 1627-8, and 1640, and in the do- 
cuments referring to these elections he is named 


Richard Cresheld ; but in the list of the members | 


of the latter (the Long) Parliament, given both in 
the Parliamentary History (1807), yol. ii. p. 624., 
and in Rushworth, vol. iv. p. 9., he is called, as 
member for Evesham, “Richard Creswell, Ser- 
jeant-at-Law.” Ido not know any authority for 
the Christian name “John,” as Mr. Woolrych 
gives it. 

He is described in the Lincoln’s Inn admission 
as the son of Edward Cresheld of Mattishall- 
Burgh, in the county of Norfolk, and his son, who 
was admitted many years later, is described as 
“ William Cresheld, son and heir of Richard Cres- 
held of Evesham.” These facts may enable some 





of your genealogical correspondents to favour me 
with some further account of him, the family he 
came from, the family he left behind him, and the 
date and place of his death. Epwarp Foss. 


Helmet above Crest (2™ §. i. 271.) —If such a 
practice as that to which your correspondent re- 
fers is “gaining ground,” it is a most erroneous 
one. If the helmet and crest are both to be 
shown, the crest cannot be deprived of its place 
upon the helmet; the crest was always worn on 
the top of the helmet within the wreath, or issuing 
from a coronet as the case might be, and placed 
upon the lambrequin which covered the upper 
part of the helmet. If it is intended to show 
the dignity of a baronet or knight, by placing 
the helmet above the crest, as peers place their 
coronets when the crest only (without the arms) 
is used, the principle is equally erroneous; as 
custom only appears to have made helmets signi- 
ficant of dignity, the different forms of coronets 
being regulated by royal authority for the several 
degrees of peerage. The use of side-standing 
barred helmets to denote nobility, and of open 
fulJ-faced helmets for baronets and knights, is of 
custom only ; and not much earlier than the time 
of Charles I. When the crest is used without the 
helmet, and when not issuing from a coronet, it is 
set upon so much of the circular wreath (which 
went round the upper part of the helmet), as in- 
dicates that ornament ; but whenever the helmet 
is used, the crest can be nowhere else than in its 
proper place upon the helmet. I have, perhaps, 
gone into a little extraneous matter in making 
these remarks; but I have done so to show that 
originally the helmet, in its various forms and 
positions, was not indicative of any rank or dignity 
in persons using it heraldically ; and (not as in 
the case of peers’ coronets), only so from custom. 

Tuos. Wa. Kine, York Heravp. 


Giving Quarter (1* §S. viii. 246. 353.) — 

“ Giving Quarter. — This phrase originates from an 
agreement between the Dutch and Spaniards, that the 
ransom of an officer or soldier should be a quarter of his 
pay. Hence to beg quarter, was to offer a quarter of their 
pay for their safety, and to refuse quarter was not to ac- 
cept that composition as a ransome.” (No authority 
given.) —From Notes to assist the Memory in Various 
8vo. Pp. 277. Murray, London, 1829., p. 112. 


J.P. 


Sciences. 


Birmingham. 


“ Dies Dominicus” (2™ 8. i. 252.) — When 
your correspondent Scrutator supposes the first 
day of the week to have received the name of 
Dies Dominicus, as being “the day of Dominus 
Sol,” he must certainly be stumbling over some 
imperfect reading of a definition given by Pro- 
copius (Comm. in Gen., c. i.) : “ Dies Dominicus, 
tanquam soli Domino consecratus,” &c. 
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That a particular day was to be dedicated to 
the Dominus (solus), who was to sanctify it by 
His resurrection, had been predicted in the 118th 
Psalm; but Iam not aware that the title Do- 
minicus was given to the first day of the week 
“before the Christian era,” even by the Jews who 
were in possession of David's prediction, much 
less by the Gentiles, as applied to their dies solis. 

J. SANSOM. 

Sir Robert Bruce Cotton (2™ S. i. 250.) — In 
reply to Curapert Beps’s inquiry, permit me to 
state that I remember being informed, on good 
authority, that Lord Clinton, of North Devon, is 
descended from the Cotton family, but in what 
line I am unable to say. 


Charles Povey (2™ 8. i. 266.) — The publica- 
tion of this writer, concerning which he says: 
“Upon the demise of Q. Anne, I drew up 65 
articles of that reign,” is in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, as also in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, being contained in the catalogue of the 
latter as an anonymous work under the head of 
Q. Annz.* The title is as follows: 

“An Inquiry into the Miscarriages of the Four Mast 
Years Reign, wherein it appears by Sixty Five Articles, 
That a Scheme was laid to raise the Grandeur of France 
and Spain, break the Confederacy, make a separate Peace, 
destroy the Establish’d Church, sink the Trade of the 
Nation, betray the Queen, and bring in the Pretender. 
As also a Design to reform the Army, by putting in Irish 
Officers to command it, and for making private Leagues, 
in order to hasten and support the intended Restauration. 
With other Particulars relating to the Forwardness of a 
Rebellion in Scotland, the great Encrease of Popery in 
Ireland, the Occasion of the Queen’s Death, and the Dis- 
covery of an Immense Sum of Money taken out of the 
Treasury, and not accounted for. Presented to the Free- 
holders of Great Britain, against the next Election of a 
New Parliament. London, 1714.” 


In the first page he says : 

“T have writ Five large Quarto and Octavo Volumes, 
with many other Treatises, to recommend Vertue, Loyalty, 
Wit, Honour, Truth, and Moderation; and to extinguish 
Vice, Rebellion, Bribery, Pride and Ambition.” 

*‘Aduevc. 

Dublin. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert (2 §. i. 153. 220. 239.) — 
In addition to the pamphlets mentioned by your 


correspondents, pp. 220, 239., the following may 
be useful to G. H.: 


“An Admonitory Letter to H.R.H. the Prince of 


Wales, on the subject of the late delicate Inquiry ; con- 
taining Anecdotes never before published, which may 
robably lead to the Detection of the real Authors of the 
ate scandalous Attempt to sully the Purity of an Illus- 
trious Personage. ‘Tipper & Richards, Leadenhall Street, 
1806.” 
“A Third Plain Letter to His Royal Highness, upon 
{* The third edition, 1714, of this work is also in the 


British Museum, entered under ANNE, in the Catalogue 
of King’s Pamphlets. } 








his plain duties to himself, his wife, his child, and to the 
country, with a design for a statue to be erected to his 
honour, upon a pedestal of alabaster, with appropriate in- 
scriptions by the Dukes of York and Norfolk, Mr. Jefferys, 
a Countess, &c. &c., with a promise to the flexible Lord 
Moira. London: James Piper, No. 8. Hanway Yard, 
Oxford Street, 1807.” 

From the title of the above there appears to have 
been a second plain letter, but it is not in my 
possession. Besides the Review of the Conduct of 
H, R. H.,” §c., by Mr. Jeffreys, there is, — 

“A Letter to H.R. H. the Prince of Wales, by Na- 
thaniel Jefferys. Dedicated (without permission) to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert.” 

Also: 

“ An Antidote to Poison: or, a full Reply to Mr. Jef- 
ferys’ Attack oe the Character and Conduct of H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales: containing several important par- 
ticulars derived from authentic sources of information. 
By Claudio, Dedicated to Abraham Goldsmid, Esq. 
London: Mathews & Leigh, 18. Strand. 1806.” 
Further allusion to the subject is made in The 
Jockey Club, a series of sketches contained in 
these pamphlets ; and in an Answer to the same, 
by a member of the club, of which I have not the 
dates. Joun Wa. ATKINSON. 

Leeds. ‘ 


Hannah Lightfoot (2™ S. i. 121.) — There is 
a fine portrait of this lady, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, at Knolle Park, Kent, which was doubtless 
painted by order of George III. In the catalogue 
she is erroneously called Mrs. Axford. In 
Burke's Dictionary of the Landed Gentry, supple- 
mentary volume, f. 269., is the pedigree of 
“ Prytherch of Abergole,” by which it appears that 
the gentleman who is said to have married her 
grand-daughter has had by her no less than four- 
teen children. 

Mrs. Philipps informs me, by letter dated 
27th February last, that her late father, Henry 
Wheeler, Esq., of Surrey Square, “ was the last 
of the family who saw her, on her going to Keith 
Chapel to be married to a person of the name of 
Axford, a person the family knew nothing of; he 
never saw her or heard of her after the marriage 
took place ; every inquiry was made, but no satis- 
factory information was ever obtained respecting 
her.” G. Steinman STEINMAN. 


Fig-pie Wake (2™ S. i. 227.) —I have a lively 
remembrance — didici puerilibus annis — of fig- 
pie wake, which is kept, not at Draycott only, but 
in the neighbouring villages. There is (1 have 
heard) a custom at Gloucester somewhat of this 
kind. Children who are out at service, or otherwise 
away from home, visit their parents on Mid-Lent 
Sunday, taking with them a saffron cake as a 
present. Some of your readers probably can give 
further information on this custom.* J.1 


[* See “N, & Q.,” 1 S, xi. 284. 353.] 
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Quotation wanted (2™ §. i. 252.) — 

“A sudden thought strikes me —let us swear eternal 
friendship.” 
From the Rovers, or Double Arrangement, in the 
poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, a burlesque melo- 
drama in ridicule of the German stage of the day. 
The passage quoted is not more absurd than the | 
original in Stella, an early tragedy of Goéthe’s 

“ Stella. Madame! 
den Kopf wir wollen beisammen bleiben! 
Von diesem Augenblich an lass’ ich Sie nicht! 


Da fibrt mir ein Gedanke durch 
Thre Hand! 


J.H. L. 

Scottish Pasquils (2™ S. i. 220.) — As your cor- 

respondent Mr. Marktanp is desirous of having 

a note of the particulars respecting Part III. of 

this collection, I have much pleasure in sending 
this in reply to his inquiry. 

Part III., title A Third Book of Scottish Pas- 


quils, §c., Edinburgh, 1828, prefatory notices, 
pp- iii. to xiv.; Pasquils, 21; Minor Satirical 


Verses, 8., extending to p. 93. The coy (Mr. 
M: sidme ont, Advocate), i in the “ Prefatory Notice,” 
intimates that, — 

“When the first book of Pasquils was preparing for the 
press, it was not supposed that materials could have been 
provided to have made a second; but by the kindness of 
various individuals who take an interest in these matters, 
and by the unexpected discovery of several manuscripts, 
not only was the editor so successful as to collect a second 
book, but he has been enabled to produce a third one, 
fully as entertaining as either of its predecessors 


He farther remarks that, — 

“Tt is to Sir James Balfour that the reader is indebted 
for the more valuable portion of the present volume. 
These Pasquils have now, for the first time, been printed 
from the original manuscripts.” 

Each volume is considered to be complete in 
itself, although forming now a series of three. A 


| 


| he had five sons: — 1. 


second wife, Dorothy, daughter of Nicholas Green, 
Sir Robert; 2. Henry ; 
3. Thomas; 4. William; 5. Gregory. He died 
1597, aged seventy-five. G. H. D. 


Inscriptions on Sundials (1* S. xi. 61. 184., 
&e.) —On Standish Vicarage, Gloucestershire ; 
probs ibly put up by Bishop Frampton, one of the 


| non-juring bishops, temp. William III., who died 


copy of vol. iii. I find can be had from a bock- | 


seller here for 10s. 6d. T. G. S. 


Edinburgh. 

Appropriators and ne oa (2 S. i. 173. 
282.) —F. S. is perfectly right in his conjecture 
respecting the use of these terms. For authorities 
confirming his opinion, he is referred to Johnson's 
Dictionary, Hook’s Church Dictionary, The Cleri- 
cal Directory, and the Returns of the Tithe Com- 
missioners. In the latter the columns, indicating 
the mode of dividing tithe-rent charges, are ex- 
pressly headed, “To Clerical Appropriators and 
their Lessees,” “To Parochial Incumbents,” and 
* To Lay Impropriators.” M. C. 


The Lovell Family (2™ S. i. p. 252.) — Gregory 
Lovell of Merton, co. Surrey, Cofferer to the 
Queen’s Household, was born anno 1522; second 
son of Sir Francis Lovell, who was second son of 
Sir Gregory Lovell of Barton Bendish, co. Nor- 
folk. Gregory Lovell married twice; by his 


in retirement there : 
“ Nescit occasum lumen Ecclesix.” 
On a house, Southgate Street, Gloucester 
“ Fugit hora, ora, labora.” 
On a farm-house, Coldthorp, Gloucestershire : 
“ Sol me, vos umbra.” 


Dial on Round-house Farm, Haverfield, in the 


same county, on E. face — 
“ Oriens ex alto visitavit nos.” 
On W. face — 
“ Memor esto occasiis tui.” 
BrookTuorpe. 


On Morden College, Blackheath : 
“ Ut umbra, sic vita.” 1695, 
J. Y. (2.) 
In Leadbetter's Mechanickh Dialling, Vondon, 


1769, isa sslioatinn of 301 “ Mottos for Dials,” 
in Latin and English, amongst which are several 
of those which have appeared in the pages of “ N. 
& Q.” V. C. Treveryan. 

St. Apollonia’s Teeth (2™ §. i. 213.) — Keight- 
ley, History of England, p. 379. (2nd edition), 
mye 

“The teeth of St. Apollonia, which cured the tooth- 
ache, were so multiplied, that when collected they filled 


a tun.’ 
P. J. F. GAntInion. 


Clint (1% S. xii. 406. ; 2" S. i. 139. 203.) — A 
few miles above Richmond, Yorkshire, on the 


Swale, not many years since was Clints House. 
It stood on a level of no great extent, beneath a 
rocky ledge, and above a rapidly descending bank, 
at the bottom of which runs a beck. 

To the north-west the village of Bowes, in 
Yorkshire, stands a farm house named Clint. It 
stands on the brow of a hill. D. 

Leamington. 


of 


Synonym for being hanged (2S. i. 272.) —“ He 
was stabbed by a Bridport das liber ts used in the 
same sense as the phrase quoted by Henry Ken- 
sinGTon, and originated from the quantity of hemp 
which was formerly grown in that part of the 
county of Dorset. May not Beilby be the name 

of some renowned Jack Ketch ? 
%. W. Hackxwoop. 
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Cotton Family (2™ 8. i. 298.) — The first wife | 
of Sir Thomas Cotton was “ Margaret, daughter 
of Lord William Howard (third son of Thomas, 
Duke of Norfolk; he was K. G., and ancestor of 
the Earls of Carlisle), married June 17, 1617, 
died March 5, 1625.” 

His second wife was “ Alice, daughter and heir 
of John Constable of Dromonby, in Yorkshire. 
She was relict of Edward Anderson of Stretton, 
Bedfordshire, Esq. (who died April 4, 1638). 
Quarterly gules and vaire, over all a bend or, 
thereon an annulet sable for difference.” 

By his first wife he had “Sir John Cotton, 
3art. (of Stretton in right of his wife), member 
for the town of Huntingdon 13 C. II., and for the 
county 1 J.II.; died Sept. 12, 1702, aged eighty- 
one. 

rhis Sir John married two wives, “ Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Honeywood of Marks- 
hall in Essex, Knt.;” and “ Dorothy, daughter 
and heir of Edmund Anderson of Stretton, Esq. 
(by Alice his wife). Argent, a chevron between 
three crosses patoncé sable.” 

The other children of Sir Thomas by his first 
wife were, “ Lucy, born 1618 (married Sir Philip 
Wodehouse of Kimberley, Norfolk, Bart.), and 
Frances, born 1619, and died unmarried, 1636.” 

By his second wife, Alice, he had, 1. “ Thomas, 
ob. s. p., mt. seventeen. 2. Sir Robert, Knt. 
(who married Gertrude, daughter of Sir William 
Morice of Werrington, Devon, Bart.). Philip 
of Connington, died s.p. 4. William of Cotton 
Holme, Cheshire (who married Mary, daughter of 
Robert Pulleyn, Rector of Thurleston, Leicester- 
shire). . 5. Frances (who married Sir Thomas 
Proby of Elton, Hunts). And 6, Alice, 
married Sir Humphry Monnox of Wotton, in 
Beds., Bart.” 

“ Sir Thomas Cotton himself died May 13, 
1662.” L. B. L. 


[Some errors, not easily to be rectified by errata, having 
oceurred in printing the foregoing last week, we have 
thought it best to reprint a corrected extract from the 
MS. pedigree. } 


Hay and Delawaye (2™ S. i. 293, 294.) —I am 
sorry my handwriting should be so difficult to 
uke out as to induce your printer to make two 
eat mistakes in my Queries inserted in this 
ek’s “N. & Q.,” which will make them both 
useless unless corrected. In the Ist page 293, for 
Margaret Kery” read “ Margaret Hay,” and for 
yr. John Kery ” read “* Dr. John Hay ;” again 
1 the next page, for “ Dallawage ” read “ D: alla 
waye,” a being inserted instead of a “ y.’ 
Perhaps in inserting these corrections you will be 
vood enough to add the foll owing: Was John 
Dallaway, M.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
I’.5.A., who published in 1793 Inquiries into the 
Origin and b, rogress of the Science of Heraldry 


” 
“o 
= 


| Family of Love, 


| your correspondent to mean (in Herefordshire) 


means “to have the bowels opened.” 





who | 


favour of the Publisher, Ma. 


in England, related to this family. Their arms 
| were 
| and one in base passant, all guardant gu. armed 


“ 


Arg. two lions in chief counter-passant, 


and langued, az. Crest. A demi lion, rampant, 

holding in his paw a staff, erect, ppr. on a banner 

appendant thereto, and flotant to the sinister, arg. 

a saltier, of the first.” Atrrep T, Ler. 
Vicarage, Tetbury, April 12, 1856. 


“ Do you go well to the ground” (2™ §S. i. 86.) 
— This expression from Middleton’s play, The 
Act v. Se. 3., is explained by 


“to cover the feet.” Such may be the meaning 
of the phrase in Herefordshire, but it bears ano- 
ther signification in the county of Durham, where 
“to get to the ground” in medical phraseology 
That this 
is the meaning of the passage in Middleton is ob- 
vious from the context. The slight difference 
between the verbs go and get is of no importance. 


Leamington. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 
ve. I. of the 2-Vol. Edit 

Vols. IL. & IIT. of the vol. Edition. 


Wanted by John Garland, Solicitor, Dorchester. 


Heorents’s Doaser. 
Iorcarns's Donser. 


& arnt Scnars anp Scpopen Cocrrations. By Nathan Coward, Glover 


xs op Wiertram Plate. 
Both published at Lynn, 
About 1810. 8vo. 


Wanted by John Nurse Chadwick, King's Lynn. 


Known as “ Antiquary Hall.” of 
separately. (Each a thick Vol.) 


Tar Cowressvow or toe Fayrne or rae Ganwaynes, nonpen at Av- 
ovsra, Tar Year or ovr Lonor 1530. London: R. Redman. Black 
letter. Small vo. (No date.) An imperfect copy, or folios 12 & 13. 


Wanted by W. George, 29, Bath Street, Bristol. 


Ratices ta Correspondents. 


Am mg other interesting Papers unavoidably postponed for want of 
mM a. Canaornens’ Illustrations of Macaulay; The Clan 
xt ved mal land the Burzhers of Inverness ; Canon Hanrweton and Da. 
Rock Iden Rose_ and Papal Gifts ; Notes by Harley. Earl of 
Ort wd. 08 the "Peereae ; n Cartwright the Nonjuring Bishop; 
Wiltshire Superstitions; and ou ores on Booxs; more particularly 
pr, Pora cs Knights and their Days, Week at Tenby, 
s Richard Cromwell. 


Gosse’s 

Gui 
{nswers to Correspondents in our next. 

“Dr.” read “ Ds.,” the abbre- 

superior degree, Doctor. 


Errata. aes. i. 390. 1. 2 and 3. fo 
viation for do us: Dr. of course stands for the 
” m Friday, so that the 


“Nores ano 9° eaves” is publiche i at noon 
‘opies in th at night's parcels, and 


Country Rooksellers may receive 


| deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores ano Quenizs” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may he desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher, The subscription for the stamped edition of “Notes ann 
Qveares™ (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post- Office Order, drawn in 
scones Bett, No. 186. Fleet Street. 





